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Txdmine © Sinte I db not think" wy ſelf 
2 farther conte i ſor the Succeſs of what 
1 I have Fritten, than ud it i el 
#it I 20 Truth. Bur 0 e end This may not 
1 fe I mote it my Reyueft that the Reader 
ſüuſpend his Judgment, till be bas once, 
at leaſt, read the whole through with 


that degree of Attention and. Thought which. 
+ . the ſuljef Matter ſhall ſeem to deſerve. Tor 


4s rherè are fo ome P all ages that, taken by them. 
N fel ve 


vo U 222. comrent'the Reader Jhou'd imperial, 
„ VE © * 


The PRE EAC ; | 
„ 8 are very liable (nor cou d it be reme- 
5 died) to groſs Miſinterpretation, and to be 
- | chargedwithmoſt abſard Conſequences, which, 
| nevertheleſs, 20. 2 intire peruſal Ted ap- 
g pear t to follow from them # So- ® 
- "hi N ＋ no hou be read over, "Oh. 
this A 452 Tranſeently, tis very n 5 
my Senſe may be miflaken ; bus to 4 Think 
ing Reader, I flatter my. 0 elf, it will be 
th ougheut Clear and Obvious, i for W 
Characters of Novelty ant Singularity, 
which ſome of the. folloming Nath may. _ 
ſeem to bear, tis, I hope, needle ©-20moke: — "M 
any Apoleg on that account. | He m 
furely be either very meal, ar 2 
lle 7 7 7 '2 = 1 the Scinro, wo ſhell 
reject 4 1rulnh; Hal is Cafid Demonftra- 
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rone, read own. 125, - 7[after by, r. the. 
d, r. might. 13 r . 3Ifor many, r. may. 
ſter intelligence, r. without 156 10ffor ſhew, r. ſbewing. 
| chehelpof External Bodies 160 I1gſafter relation, r. in. 
g9 for came, r. come. © 165 [for any r. ſome. © 
j 7jafter there; r. are. 187 19for have r. hath. 
II. acception, r. acceptation.| \ | | ge Fam, n 


7ords are 
ny 7 2) from others, with which tho they are unit 


conceive ſeparately, thoſe Qualities which it is impoſſible 


thou'd. Exiſt ſo ſeparated ;- or that I can frame a General Noti- 


on by abſtrafting from Particulars in the manner aforeſaid. 
Which two laſt are the proper Acceptations of AbſtraFiom. 
* 1 $5, 8 r 1 * 5 5 > 1 * 


je&, yet it is poſſible they may really Exiſt without 
them. But 1 deny that I can abſtract from one another, or 


in it ſhou'd enjoy a greater calm and. | 


| do we depart from 
1 follow 2 LF 


—— . * 


HILOSOPHY 3 no- 
thing elſe but the ſtudy of 


Wüdent and Truth, it may 


with reaſon be expected, that thoſe._. 


who have ſpent moſt Time and Pains | 


ſcrenity of Mind, a greater clearneſs 
and ——.— of EKnowlege, and be 


leſs diſturb'd with Doubts and Difh-, 


0 culties than other Men. Yet. ſo ir 1s, 
we ſce the Illiterate Bulk of 1 


Mankind 
that walk the High-road of plain, com- 


mon Senſe, yas are govern'd by- he 
Dictates of —_— for the moſt. part 


eaſy and undiſturb'd. To them Höthing 
= 's familiar appears unaccountable or 


difficult to comprehend. - They | 
plain not of any want eee * 


111K 


their Senſes, 214 are out of all danger 


of becoming Sceptics. But no ſooner 
Senſe and Inſtinct 

f 4 Superior Prin- 
N reiß 


e : 


| ciple, to reaſon, meditate and reflect 
on the Nature of Things, but a thou- 
ſand Scruples ſpring up in our Minds, 
concerning thoſs Things which before 
we ſeem'd fully to comprehend. Preju- 
dices and Errors of Senſe do from all 
Parts diſcover. themſelves to our vicẽww; 
and endeavouring to correct theſe by 
© Reaſon we are inſenſibly drawn into 
uncouth Paradoxes, Difficulties, and 
Inconſiſtences, which multiply and 
grow upon us as we advance in Specu- 
lation; till at length, having wander'd 
thro” many intricate Mazes, we find 
our ſelves juſt where we were, or, 


Vhich is worſe, fit down in a forelorn 
8 Scepticiſm. ; * 


FAR 8. The cauſe of this is e to 
be the Obſcurity of things, or the na- 
tural Weakneſs and Imperfection of 
our Underſtandings. It is ſaid the Fa- 
* cultics we have are few, and thoſe de- 
ſign'd by Nature for the Support and 
ine of Life, and not to penetrate 

into the inward Eſſence and Conſtitu- 


tion of Things. Beſides, the Mind of 


1 Mag. 


them. 
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ſurdities and Contradictions, 


tricate it ſelf, it being of the nature 


of Infinite not to be comprehendes by f 
that which is Finite, 


— 


$83 Bur, perhaps, we may de too 5 
partial to our ſelves in placing the Fault 


originally in our Faculties, and not 


rather in the wrong. uſe we make f 
It is a hard thing to ſuppoſe, 
that right Deductions from true Prin- 


ciples ſhou'd ever end in Conſequences 


witch cannot be maintain'd or made 
conſiſtent. We ſhou'd believe that God 
has dealt more bountifully with the Sons 


of Men, than to give them a ſtrong 


deſire for that Knowlege, which he 
had placed quite out of their reach. 


Imultiol ä 
Man being Finite, when it treats of 
Things which partake of Infinity, it's 
not to be wonder d at, if it run intoAb-* 
out of 
which it is impoſſible it ſhou d ever ex- 


This were not agrecable to the wont⸗- 


ed, indulgent Methods of Providence, 


which, whatever Appetites it may have 


| implanted in the Creatures, doth uſual- 
ly furniſh em with ſuch means as, if 
©" . BE 


rightly, 


1 Introduction. 
iſ rightly made uſe of, will not fail to ſa- 
tisfic them. Upon the whole, I am 
inclin'd to think thak the far greater Part, 
if not all, of thoſe Difficulties which 

Have hitherto amus'd Philoſophers, and 

block d up the way to Knowlege, are 
intirely owing to our ſelves. Thar we 
have firſt rais'd a Duſt, and then com- : 
plain, We cannot e | 


9 4. My pes thirchoge i IS, we: arp. 
if I can diſcover what thofe Principles 
are, which have introduced all that 
Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty, thoſe Ab- 

ſurdities and Contradictions into the fe=: 
veral Sects of Philoſophy; inſomuchthat 
the Wiſeſt Men have thonght our Igno- 
france incurable, conceiving it to ariſe 
from the natural dulneſs and limitation 
| of our Faculties. And ſurely it is a Work 
well deſerving our Pains, to make a 
* ſtrict i inquiry concerning the firft Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowlege, to Sift and 
* . them on all ſides, eſpecially. - 
$i ſince there may be ſome Grounds to ſuſ- 
0 pect that thoſe Lets and Difficulties, 5 
Which * and er . the Mind in 
© It 


fore me in the like Deſigns 
not without ſome Les upon the Con- 
fideration that the largeſt Views are not 
always the Cleareſt, = that he who is 
c Sticer-ſigh 
the Object nearer, and may, perhaps, by 


a cloſe per narrow Survey difcern that 
N had eſcaped far better Eyes. 


| q ee = 
it's ſearch after Truth, do not ſpr pring 


from any Darkneſs and Intricacy in the 
Objects, or natural Defect in the Under- 
ſtanding, ſo much as from falſe, Princi- 


ples which have been inſiſted on, and 


might have been avoided. 


8 5. How difficult and eee 


ſocver this Attempt may feem, when I 
conſider what a number of very great 
and extraordinary Men have gone be- 


ted will be obliged to draw 


4 In ende to prepare the Mind 
of the Reader for the cafier conceiving 


what follows, I thought it proper ta 
premiſe ſomewhat, by way of Introduc- 
tion, concerning the Nature and Abuſe 
of Language. 
Matter leads me in ſome meaſure to 
antieipate 


But the unraveling this 


Jet IJ am 
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anticipate my Deſign, by taking notice 
of what ſeems to have had a chief part 
m rendering Speculation intricate and 
perplexd, and to have occaſion'd innu- 
maorable Errors and Difficulties in almoſt 
all parts of Knowlege. And that is 
the opinion that the Mind hath a po- 
er of framing Abftract Ideas or Ne 
ons of Things. He who is not a per- 
fect Stranger to the Writings and Diſ- 
putes of bender muſt needs ac- 
knowlege that no ſmall part of them 
are ſpent about abſtract Ideas. Theſe 
are, in a more eſpecial manner, thought 
to be the Object ay thoſe Sciences Which 
go by the name of Logic and Metaphy- 
fees, a of all that which paſſes under 
the Notion of the moſt abſtracted and 
ſublime Learning, in all which one ſhall 
ſcarce find any Queſtion handled in ſuch 
2 manner, as does not ſuppoſe their Ex- 
iſtence in the Mind, and chat 1 it is 1 
4 acquainted with them. | 


6-7. It is agreed on all 12 2 
the Qualities or Modes of things do ne- | 
ver _ exiſt each of them apart hy 

it 


Irolaflon 6 4:6 7 | 


it ſelf, 7 ſeparated Gam all others, 
but are mix'd, as 1t were, and blended 


together, ſcyeral in the ſame. Object. 


But we are told, the Mind being able 4 


to conſider each Quality ſingly, or ab- 
ſtracted from thoſe other Qualities with 


which it is united, does by that means 
frame to it ſelf abſtract = For cx- 


ample, there is perceiv'd by Sight an 
Object extended, coloured, and moved: 
This mix'd or com pound Idea the mind 
reſolving 1 into it's Simple, conſtituent 
Parts, and viewing each by it ſelf, ex- 
0 uſive of the reſt, does Find the ab- 
ſtract Ideas of Extenſion, Colour & Mo- 
tion. Not that it is poſſible for Colour 
or Motion to exiſt without Extenſion, 
but only that the Mind can frame to it 


ſelf by Abſtraction the Idea of Colour 
e of Extenſion, and of Motion 
excyalie of borh Colour and Extenſion. 


$ 8. Again, the Mind having ob- 
ſerv d that in the particular Exreniords 
perceiv'd by Senſe, there is ſomething 
common and alike in all, and ſome o- 
ther Yung: peculiar, as chis or that Fi- 
1 Sure 


th. & 
e F 


- : Jab Y lf 


gure or Magnitude, which Aiſtinguith 
them one from another; it conſiders a- 
part or ſingles out by it ſelf that which 
is common, making thereof a moſt ab- 
ſtract Idea of Extenſion which is neither 
Line, Surface nor Solid, nor has any 
s Figure or Magnitude but is an Idea in- 


tirely preſcinded from all theſe. So likes 
wiſe the Mind by leaving outof the par- 
_ ticular Colours perceiy'd by Senſe, that 


which diſtinguiſhes them one from ano- 
ther, and retaining that only which is 
common to all, makes an Idea of Colour 
in abſtract which is neither Red, 


ner by conſidering Motion abſtractedly 
not only from the Body moved, but _ 


wiſe from the Figure it deſcribes, and all 


particular Directions and Velocities, the 
abſtract Idea of Motion is framed; Which 
equally correſponds to all particular 


Motions r that mp: be per- 


cciv'd by Senſe. 


— 


And as the Mind frames to it 


$ 9. 
ſelk abſtract Ideas of Qualities or Mods 
ſo does it, by the ſame preciſion or 


mental 


Blue, nor White, &c. And in like man- 


8, 


. 


Huattfne Nature. 
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mental Separation, attain abſtract Ideas 
of the more compounded Beings, which 


include ſeveral coexiſtent Qualities. For 


example, the Mind having obſerv'd that 


Peter, "Fame: and John, &c. reſemble 
each other, in certain common Agree- 


ments of Shape and other Qualities, 


leaves outof the complex or compound- 
ed Idea it has of Peter, james, &c. that 


which is peculiar to each, retaining on- 
ly what is common to all; 


and fo 
makes-an abſtract Idea wherein all the 
particulars cqually partake, abſtracting 


intirely from and cutting off all thoſe 


Circumſtances and Differences, which 
might determine it to any particular I 
Exiſtence. And, after this manner it is 
ſaid we come by the abſtract Idea of 
Man or, if you pleaſe, Humanity Or 
wherein tis true, 
there's included Colour, becauſe there 
is no Man but has ſome Colour, but 
then it can be neither White, nor Black, 


nor any particular Colour; becauſe there 


is no one particular Colour wherein all 

Men partake. So likewiſe there is in- 

cluded Stature, but then tis neither Tall 
. Status | 


bo + ee. 
Stature nor Low Stature, nor yet Mid- 


dle Stature, but ſomething abſtracted 
from all theſe; and ſo of the reſt. More- 


over, there being a great variety of o- 
ther Creatures that partake in ſome Parts, 
but not all, of the complex Idea of Man, 
the Mind leaving out thoſe Parts which 


are peculiar to Men, and retaining thoſe [| 


only which are common to all the li- 
ving Creatures, frames the Idea of Ani- 
mal, which abſtracts not only from all 
particular Men, but alſo all Birds, Beaſts, 
Fiſhes and Inſects. The conſtituent 
Parts of the abſtract Idea of Animal are 
Body, Life, Senſe and Spontaneous Mo- 
tion. By Body is meant, Body with- 
out any ere e Shape or — there 
being no one Shape or Figure common 
to all Animals, without Covering, either 
of Hair, or Feathers, or Scales, c. nor 
yet Naked : Hair, Feathers, Scales, and 
; N akedneſs being che diſtinguiſhing Pro- 


perties of. particular Animals, and for 


that reaſon left out of the Abſtraf? 
Idea. Upon the ſame account. the 


ſpontaneous Motion muſt be neither 


2 + a nor Flying, nor Creeping, it is 
8 


. — 


dare be confident I have it not. 
indeed a Faculty of imagining, or re- 
preſenting to my ſelf the Ideas of thoſe | 
particular things I have perceiy'd and 
of variouſly compounding and divid- 
I can imagine a Man. with 


: To Heads or the upper parts of 2 | 
Man joyn'd to the Body of a Horſe. I —© 


Streight, 
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nevertheleſs a Motion, but what that 
Motion i is, it is not caſy to conceive. 


1 Whether others have this 
wonderful Faculty of Ahſtracting their 
Ideas, they beſt can tell: for my ſelf I 


ing them. 


can conſider the Hs the Eye, the 


| Noſe each by it ſelf abſtracted or ſepa- | 
rated from the reſt of the Body. 


But 
then whatever Hand or Eye I 1 imagine, 


it muſt have ſome particular Shape and 


Colour. Likewiſe the Idea of Man that 


1 frame to my ſelf, muſt be either of 
a White, or a Black, or a Tawny, a 
or a Crooked, a Tall, ora. 


Low, or a Middle-ſized Man. I can- 
not by y any effort of Thought conceive 
the abſtract Idea above deſcribed. And 
it is cqually e for me to form 
2 5 


1 have 


the 8 
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the Body moving, and which is neither 


near; and the like may be ſaid of all 
other abſtract general Ideas wharſocyer. 


And there's Grounds to think moſt Me 
will acknowledge themſelves to be in 


are Simple and Illiterate never pretend 
to abſtract Notions. It's ſaid they 

are difficult and not to be attain 4 
without Pains and Study; we may 
therefore reaſonably conclude that, if 
ſuch there be, they are confin d only 
to the Learned. 


44 x41 proceed to examine what can 
be alleg'd in defence of the Doctrine of 


what it is that inclines the Men of Spe- 


to be. There has been a late excellent and 
deſervedly Eſteem'd Philoſopher, who, 

no doubt, has given it very much Coun- 
tenance by ſeeming to think the having 


the abſtract Idea of Motion diſtinct from ; 


Swift nor Slow, Curvilinear nor Rectili- 


my Caſe. The generality of Men which 


Abſtraction, and try if I can diſcover” 


culation to embrace an Opinion, ſo re- 
mote from common Senſe as that ſeems 


m_—_— cd Ideas is what puts the 
3 
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« have not the Faculty of abſtrafting 


cc Brutes are diſcrim 


e 5 13 


; wideſt diffcrence i in point of Underſtand- 
| ing betwixt Man and Beaſt. 


The ha- 
ving of general Ideas (ſaith be) is that 
Which puts a perfect diſtinction. be- 


ce 


twixt Man and Brutes, and is an Ex- 


4 


cellency which the Faculties of Brutes 


* do by no means attain unto. For it 


15 evident, we obſerve no Foot-ſteps 
© in them of making uſe of general 
0 er, for naar ry Ideas; Pore which 
we have reaſon to imagine that they 


* or making general Ideas, ſince they 
0 « have no uſe of Words or any other 
„ general Signs. And a little after. 
« Therefore, I think, we may ſuppoſe . 
* that 'tis in this chat the Species of 
inated from Men, 
<* and tis that proper difference wherein 
. ey are wholly ſeparated, and which 
At [aſt widens to ſo wide a Diſtance. 
* For if they have any Ideas at all, and 
are not bare Machines (as ſors, 
ou d have em) we cannot deny em 
* to have ſome Reaſon. It ſeems as e- 
« ven to me that they do ſome of 
em in certain Inſtances Reaſon as they 
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A they have Senſe, but it is only in par- 
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7 from their Senſes. 


kind of Abſtraction. 


ce ticular Ideas, juſt as they receive them 


ce of 'em tied up within thoſe narrow 


* Bounds, and have not ( as I think) 


the Faculty to enlarge em by any 


Underſt. B. 2. C. 11. F 10 and 11. I 


- readily agree with this Learned Author, 
that the Faculties of Brutes can by no 
means attain to Abſtraftion. 

if this be made the diſtinguiſhing pro- 
perty of that ſort of Animals, I fear 
a great many of thoſe that paſs for Men 


But then 


muſt be reckon'd into their number. 


Ihe reaſon that is here aſſign d why we 
have no Grounds to think Brutes Rik. 
Abſtract general Ideas, is that we ob- 
ſerve in · em no uſe of Words or any o- 

ther general Signs; which is built on 
this Suppoſition, iz. that the making 
uſe of Words, implys the having gene- 

ral Ideas. 

Men who uſe Language are able to Ab- 
That 
this is the Senſe and Arguing of the 
Author will further appear by his an- 
1 ſwering 
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From which it follows, that 


ſtract or Generalize their Ideas. 


They are the beſt 


Effay on Hum. 
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ſwering the Queſtion he in another 
Kant puts. © Since all things that ex- 
iſt are only Particulars, how come 
* we by general Terms? His Anſwer is, 


« Words become general by being 


3 made the Signs of general Ideas. Eſſay | 
4 on Hum. Underſt. B. 3. C. 3. Ss. To this 
I cannot aſſent being of opinion that a 
Word becomes general by being made 


the Sign, not of an abſtract general. 
Idea but, of ſeveral particular Ideas, 
any one of which it indifferently ſug- 


geſts to the Mind. For Example, When 


it is ſaid the change of Motion is propor- 
tional to the impreſſed force, or that what= _ 
ever has Extenſion is divifble ;theſe Propo- 


ſitions are to be gnderitood of Motion 


and Extenſion in general, and nevertheleſs 


it will not follow that they ſuggeſt to my 
Thoughts an Idea of Motion without a 
Body mov d, or any determinate Dire- 
ction, Velocitie, Oc. or that I muſt con- 


ceive an abſtract general Idea of Ex- 


tenſion, which is neither Line, Surface 

nor Solid, neither Great nor Small, 

Black, White, nor Red, c. Tis on- 

ly implied chat whatever Motion I con- 
| . 


3 
5 


16 5 ral 
ider, e it be Swift or slow; 


e 


Perpendicular, Horizontal or Oblique, 


or in whatever Object, the Axiom con- 


cerning it holds equally true. As does 


the other of every particular Extenſion, 
it matters not whether Line, Surface 

or Solid, whether of this or har Mag- 
nitude or Figure, Oc. 


7 § 12. By obſerving how Ideas be- 
come general, we may the better 


judge how Words are made ſo. And 


here it is to be noted that I do not de- 
ny abſolutely there are general Ideas, 
but only that there are any abftrafi 


general Ideas : For in the Paſſages we 
have Quoted wherein there is mention 


general, by being made to repreſent or 


the 


of general Ideas, it is always ſuppoſed 
that they are formed by Abſtraction, af- 

ter the manner ſet forth in Sect. VIII and 
IX. Now if we will annex a meaning 
to our Words, and ſpeak only of what 
we can conceive, I believe we ſhall ac- 
knowledge, chat an Idea, which conſi- 
der'd in it ſelf is particular, becomes 


ſtand for all other Particular Ideas of 


0 / . 


$ | w o 


[= 


- Bprduttion - 
the Gall „ To make this plain by _ 
an Example, ſuppoſe a Geometrician Ts 

is demgattrating the Method, of cut- 
ting a Fine in two equal Parts. .He 

draws, for inſtance, a Black Line of an. 
Inch in Length, this which in it ſelf is a 
particular Line is nevertheleſs with re- 


gard toit's ſignification General, ſince as 


it is there uſed, it repreſents all particular | 
Lines whatſoever ; ſo that what is de- 
monſtrated of it, is demonſtrated of all 
Lines or, in other Words, of a Line in 
General. And as that particular Line 
becomes General, by being made a 


Sign, ſo the name Line which taken EY 
abſolutely is particular, by being a Sign 


is made General. And as the former 
owes its Generality, not to its being 

the Sign of an abſtract or general Line, 
but of all particular right Lines that 


may poſſibly exiſt, ſo the latter muſt 


be thought to derive its Generality from 
the ſame Cauſe, namely, che various, 
particular Lines which it indifferently ” 
denotes. 


1 


18 

1 5 9 13. 'To give A 1 a 18 
'F . View of the Nature of abſtract 
Ideas, and the Uſes they arc} 
neceſſary to, I ſhall add one ni© 
lage our of the Eſſay on Human Gude 
Panding, which is as follows. © © 4b- 
' frat. Ideas are not ſo obwous or 

* caſy to Children or the yet unexerciſ- 
7x0 100 as particular ones. If they 

* ſeem ſo to grown Men 'tis only be- 

“ cauſe by conſtant and familiar Uſe 

© they are made ſo. For when we nice 

© ly reflect upon them, we ſhall find 

F tha: general Ideas are Fictions and 
+» © Contrivances of the Mind, that carry 
© Difficulty with them, and. do not ſo 
caſily offer themſclves, as we are apt 


( 
to 1magine. For Example, Does itnot || 
* require ſome Pains and Skill to form 7 
8 k 

| 


cc 
P 


Ln) 


_ © the general Idea of a Triangle (which 
. © is yet none of the moſt abſtract com- 
46 prehenſive and difficult) for it muſt t 
5 be neither Oblique nor Rectangle, nei- It 
E ther Rs, Equicrural, nor Sca- if 


Fe lenon, but all and none of theſe at} © 
once. In effect it is ſomething Imper- f 
1 cc . & 


in ſome Parts of ſeveral different and 
g tent Ideas are put gogether: 


* Tis true the Mind in this imperfect 


«© gtate has need of ſuch Ideas, and makes 
* all the haſtetothem it can for the con- 
* yemency of Communication and En- 
0 © Jargement of- Knowledge, to both 


* which it is naturally very much in- 


* clin'd.' But yet one has reaſon to ſu- 


6 7 pect ſuch Ideas are Marks of our Im- 


perfection. At leaſt this is enough to 


+ _ that the moſt abſtract and ge- 


„ neral Ideas are not thoſe that the Mind 


is firſt and moſt caſily acquainted 
* with, nor ſuch as its earlieſt Know- 


9 lege! is converſant about. 
F 9. If any Man has the Faculty of 
framing in his Mind ſuch an Idea of a 


Triangle as is here deſcrib'd, it's in vain _ 
to pretend to diſpute him out of it, nor 


wou' d I go about it. All I deſire is, that 


the Beaker wou'd fully and and cer- . 
| tainly inform himſelf Whether he has 
ſuch an Idea or no. And this, methinks, 
can be no hard Task for any one to per- 


form. What more eaſy than for any one 
e * * „ ol 


- * 
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& © fee that cannot exiſt, an Idea where- 
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20 Leers 
to look a little into his own Thoughts; 
and there try whether he has, or can at- 
rain to hgve, an Idea that hall corre- 
ſpond with the deſcription that is here 
given of the General Idea of a Triangle, 


which is, neither Oblique nor Rectangle, 


E quilateral, ſtem nor Scalenon, but 


| all aud none of theſe at once? 


«Mech is here 1 of the Dim 


Tb 4 5 . abſtract Ideas carry with 


them, and the Pains and Skill re. quiſite 
to the forming them. And it is on all 
Hands agreed that there is need of great 
Toil and Labour of the Mind, to Eman- 
cipate our Thoughts from paticular Ob- 
jects, and raiſe them to thoſe Sublime 
Speculations that are converſant abour 
abſtract Ideas. From all which the na⸗ 
rural. Conſequence ſhou'd ſeem to be, 


that ſo Difficult a thing as the forming 


abſtract Ideas was not neceſſary for Com- 
munication, which is ſo eaſy and fami- 
| lar to all ſorts of Men. But we are told 


if they ſeem obvious and eaſy toGrown 


Nag.” 'Tis only becauſe by conflant and fa- 
miliar uſe they are made, ſo. Now 1 wou d 
FO - fain 


r W M -w . R 


; - Knowlege and Demonſtration are a- | 
pour peel Notions, 12 which I ful- 


+ 


ty, and furniſhing 


in their 


annexed them to every nne Name 2 
they make uſe of ? "3 


. 15.4 i i 
more needful for the Enlargement of 


ain know at what timc it is, Men are 
imploy d in ſurmounting 


themſelves with thoſe 
neceſſary helps f. for Diſeourſe. 


ſuch Pains-taking; it remains therefore 


to be the ere ore K of their Childhood. 


nd ſurely; the great and multiply d La- 
ur of framing 


till they have firſt Tack d together num 
bales: Nad eg _ ſo framed 
8 abſtract general Leds, and 


Anowlege than for Communication. It is T 
know a Point much inſiſted on, that all 
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It can 
not be when they are grown up, for then 
it ſeems they are net conſcious of any 


abſtract Notions will 
* found a hard Task for that tender 
Age. Is it not a hard thing to imagine 
that a couple of Children can't Prate 
together, pf their Sugar-plumbs and Rat- 
tles and the reſt of their little Trinkets, 
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ly agree: But then it does not appear 
to me that thoſe Notions are form'd by 
Abſtraction in the manner premiſed, Da. | 
 werſality, ſo far as I can comprehend, not 
conſiſting in the abſolute, poſitive Na- 
ture or Conception of any thing, but 
in the relation it bears to the Particu- || - 
lars ſignified or repreſented by it: By « 
vertue whereof it is that things, Names ˖ 
or Notions, being in their own Nature, a 
Particular are render d Univerſal. Thus ; 
when demonſtrate any Propoſition con- 
cerning Triangles, it is to be ſuppoſed || , 
that I have in view the diverſe) "Ide { 
of a Triangle; which ought not to be || 
underſtood as if I cou'd frame an Idea It 
of a Triangle which was neither Equi- || c 
lateral nor Scalenon, Oc. But only || 7 
that the particular Triangle I codes; 18 
whether of this or that ſort it matters If. 
not, does equally ſtand for and repre- | jc 
ſent all Rectilinear Triangles whatſo- || , 
ever, and is in that ſenſe Univerſal, All Ip 
which ſeems very Plain and not to in- o 


elude ey Diffeuley' 4 


| 5 Leo re 5-931 Nh 


§ 16. But here it will be demand. 
ed, how we can know any Propoſition 
to be true of all particular Triangles, 
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except we have firſt ſeen it demonſtrat- 
ed of the abſtract Idea of a Triangle 


which equally agrees to all? For be- 


cauſe a Property may be demonſtrated 
to agree to ſome one particular Trian- 
gle, it will not thence follow that it e- 
qually belongs to any other Triangle, 
which in all reſpects is not the ſame 
with it. For Example, Having demon- 


ſtrated that the three Angles of an Iſo- 
ſceles, Rectangular Triangle are equal to 
two right Ones, I cannot therefore con- 
clude this Affection agrees to all other 


Triangles, which have neither a right An- 


gle, nor two equal Sides. It ſeems there- 
fore that, to be certain this Propoſition 
is univerſally true, we muſt either make 


a particular Demonſtration for every 


particular Triangle, which is impoſſible, 


or once for all demonſtrate it of the ab- 


ſtract Lea of a T riangle, in which all the 
Particulars do indifferently partake, and 
by which they are all equally * 


1 & Beides 
ed. To which I anſwer, that tho the 
Idea 1 have in view whilſt I make the 
Demonſtration be, for inſtance, that of 
an Iſoſceles, Rectangular Triangle whoſe 
Sues are of a determinate Length, I 

may nevertheleſs be certain it extends 
to all other Rectilinear Triangles, of 
what Sort or Bigneſs ſoever. And that, 


bccauſe neither the right Angle, nor the 


| 
equality, nor determinate Length of the 
Sides are at all concern d in the Demon: || { 
ftration. 'Tis true, the Diagram I have in || i. 
view includes all theſe ies but le 
then there's not the leaſt mention made N 
of em in the Proof of the Propoſition. b 
It is · not ſaid the three Angles are equal a 
to tworight Ones, becauſe one of them is I te 
a right Angle, or becauſe the Sides com- 
prehending it are of the ſame Length. W 
Which 3 ſhews that the right th 
Angle might — been Oblique, and V 
the Sides unequal, and for all chat. the Ja! 
Demonſtration have held good. And I be 
for this reaſon it is, that I m that [A. 
to be true of any Obliquangular or Ine 
S calenon, which I had demonſtrated of [Fa 
a a particular Rightanglcd, Equicrural [at 
Triangos 
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Tria range and not becauſe I demon- 
ſtrated the Propoſition of che abſtract 


Idea of a Triangle. 


wh F 17. It were an endleſs, as well as an 


uſeleſs Thing, to trace the Schoolmen, 
thoſe great Maſters of abſtraction, chr6 
all the Tana inextricable Labyrinths 


of Error and Diſpute, which their Do- 


ctrine of abſtract Natures and Notions 
berg. to have led em into. What Bicker- 
ngs and Controverſies, and what a learn» 


Fo Duſt have been raifed about thoſe. 


Matters, and what mighty Advantage has 
been from thence deriy'd. to Mankind 
are things at this Day too clearly known 


to need being inſiſted on. And it had been 
well if the ill effects of that Doctrine 
were confin'd to thoſe only who make 
the moſt avow'd Profeſſion of it. When 


Men conſider the great Pains, Induſtry 
and Parts, that have for ſo many Ages 
been laid our on the Cultivation and 


Advancement of the Sciences, and that 


notwithſtanding all this the far greater 


1 of [Part of them remain full of Darkneſs T 
aral fand Uncertainty , and Diſputes, chat 
5 * 155 
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are like never to have an end, and even 
thoſe that are thought to be ſupported 
by the moſt clear and cogent Demon- 
ſtrations, contain in them Paradoxes 
Vhich are perfectly irreconcilable to the 
Underſtandings of Men, and that taking 
altogether, a very ſmall Portion of them 
does ſupply any real Benefit to Man- 
kind, otherwiſe than by being an inno- 
cent Diverſion and Amuſement. I ſay, 
the Conſideration of all this is apt to 
throw. them into a Deſpondency, and 
perfect Contempt of all Study. But 
this may perhaps ceaſe, upon a view of 
the falſe Principles that have obtain d 
in the World, amongſt all which there 
is none, methinks, hath a more vide 
and extended Sway over the Thoughts 
of Speculative Men, than that we — 

been ouring to overthrow. 


C 18. 1 come now to conſider the 
Source of this prevailing Notion, and 
that ſeems to me to be Language. And 
ſurely nothing of leſs extent than Rea- a. 
ſon it ſelf cou d have been the Source] a 
of an Opinion ſo univerſally receiy d. ſi 


The 2 


Introduction. 09 © 
The truth of this a appears as 1 other 
Reaſons, ſo alſo from the plain Confeſ- 
ſion of the ableſt Patrons of abſtract 
Ideas, who acknowlege that they are 
made in order to naming, from which 
it is a clear Conſequence that if there 


had been no ſuch thing as Speech or 


Univerſal Signs, there never had been 


any thought of Abſtraction. See B. 3, 


C. 6. § 39. and elſewhere of the - Eſſay 


on Human Underſtanding. But let us 


examine the manner wherein Words 
have contributed to the Origine of that 


Miſtake. Firſt then, *Tis thought that 
every Name has, or ought to have, one 
only preciſe and ſettled Signification, 
which inclines Men to think there are 


| certain abſtract, determinate Ideas that 
conſtitute the true and only immediate 


Signification of each general Name, 


And that it is by the mediation of theſe 


abſtract Ideas, that a general Name 


comes to ſignific any particular Thing. 


Whereas, in truth, there is no ſuch thing 
as One preciſe and definite Signification 


Annexe 


to any general Name, they all 
ſiggifying * a great number 1 
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28 Introduction. 
of particular Ideas. All which does e- 
vidently follow from what has been 
already ſaid; and will clearly appear to 
any one by a little Reflexion. To this, 
1 doubt not, it will be objected that 
every Name that has a Definition is 
is thereby reſtrain'd to one certain Sig- 
nification. e. g. a Triangle is defin'd to 
be a plain Surface comprehended by three 
right Lines; by which that Name is li 

mited to dengte one certain Idea and 
no other. To which I anſwer, that in 
the Definition it is not ſaid wherher the 
Surface be Great or Small, Black or 
White, Oc. nor whether the Sides are 
Long or Short, Equal ot Unequal, nor 
with What Angles they are inclin d to 
each other, in all which there may be 


great variety, and conſequently there is 


no one ſettled Idea which limits the 


Signification of the word Triangle. "Tis 


one thing for to keep a Name conſtant- 
ly to the ſame Definition, and another 


to make it ſtand cvery where for the 
ſame Idea, the one is neceſſary, the 0+ 


cher uſeleſs and impracticable. 
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en 14 19. — — to give a wake Aceh 
co ¶ how Words came to produce the Do- 


is, J ctrine of abſtract Ideas, it muſt be ob- 
at ¶ ſerv d that it's a receiv d Opinion, that 
is Language has no other End but the 
g- || communicating our Ideas, and that 
to every ſignificant Name ſtands for an I- 
dea. This being ſo, and it being with⸗ 
all certain, that Names, which yet are 
not thought altogether 3 do 
not always mark out particular con- 
ceivable Ideas, it is ſtraightway conclud- 
ed that they ſtand for abſtract: Notions. . 
That there are many Names in uſe a- 
mongſt Speculative Men, which do not 
always ſuggeſt to others determinate, 
particular Ideas, or in truth any thing 
at all, is what no Body will deny. And 5 
5 a little Attention will diſcover, that it 
is lis not neceſſary (even in the ſtricteſt Rea- 
ſſonings) ſignificant Names which Nan 
tor Ideas ſhou'd, every time they 
us'd, excite in the Underſtanding SER I, 
” deas they are made to ſtand for: In 
3 1 and Diſcourſing Names being 
tor the moſt part uſed as Letters are in 
But . | | e 


1 


I, ntroduffion. 


Algebra, i in which thö a particular quan- 
tity be mark d by each Letter, yet to 
proceed right it is not requiſite that in 
every ſtep each Letter ſuggeſt to your 
Thoughts, that particular quantity i it 
Was appointed to ſtand for. eee 


F 20. Beſides, the communicating of 
Ideas marked by Words is not the chief 
and only end of Lauge is common- 
ly ſuppos d. There are other Ends, as the 
hero of ſome Paſſion, the exciting to, or 
deterring from an Action, the putting 
the Mind in ſome particular Diſpoſition; 
to which the former is in manv Caſes 
barely ſubſervient, and ſometimes in- 
tirely omitted, when theſe can be ob- 
tain'd without it, as I think does not Iſe 
infrequently happen in the familiar II 
uſe of Language. Lintreat the Reader If 
to reflect with himſelf, and ſee if it does la 
not oft happen either in Hearing or Ito 
Reading a Diſcourſe, that the Paſſions ul 
of Fear, Love, Hatred, Admiration, o 
| Diſdain, Oc. ariſe immediately in his m 
Mind upon the perception of certain | 
| Words, without any Ideas coming be- Ith. 
Ne 


to have ocaſion d Ideas that were fitting 


in ¶ to produce thoſe Emotions; but, if 1 


wr I miſtake not, it will be found that when 
it Language is once grown familiar, the 
hearing of the Sounds or Sight of the 
- [Characters is oft immediately attended 
of] with thoſe Paſſions, which at firſt were 
ef wont to be produced by the interven- 
on- tion of Ideas, that are now quite omit- 
the ted. May we nor, for Example, be af- 
„or! fected with the promiſe of a Good thing, 
? tho we have not an Idea of what it is? 
Or is not the being threaten d with 


we think not of any particular Evil like- 


If any one ſhall join ever ſo little Re- 
flection of his own to what has been 
ſaid, I believe it will evidently appear 


uſed 1n the propriety of Language with- 
out the Speakers deſigning them for 
. [inarks of Ideas in his own, which he 
in [wou'd have em raiſe in the Mind of 


ſclyes 


JIntradudion. gn ' } 


n\ tween. At firſt, indeed, the Words might 


Danger ſufficient to excite a Dread, tho 


ly to befall us, nor yet frame to our 
ſelves an Idea of Danger in Abſtract 3 


Iro him, that general Names are often 


„the Hearer, Even proper Names them- 
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ſelves do not ſeem always ſpoken, with 
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a deſign to bring into our view the I- 
deas of thoſe Individuals that are ſup- 
poſed to be marked by them. For Ex- 


ample, when a Scheolman tells me 
Axiſtotle hath ſaid it, all J conceive he 
means by it, is to diſpoſe me to em- 


brace his Opinion with the Deference 


and Submifſlion which Cuſtom has an- 


nex'd to that Name: And this effect 


is oft ſo inſtantly produced in the Minds 


of thoſe who are accuſtom'd to refign 
their Judgment to the Authority of that 
Philoſopher, as it is impoſſible any Idea 
either of his Perſon, Writings, or Re- 
putation ſhou'd go before. So cloſe and 


mmecdiate a Connexion may Cuftom 
eſtabliſh, betwixt the very word Ariſtotle 


and the, Motions of Aﬀent and Reve- 
rence in the Minds of fome Men. In- 
numerable Exam ples of this kind may 


be given, but why ſhou'd I infift on 
thoſe things, which every one's Experi- 
ence; will, I doubt nor, plentifully 


ſuggeſt unto him? 


S 21. We 


poke od ad fa Lond mood es aw «© «x 
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to ſhew they are of no Uſe for thoſe 
Ends, to which they are thought neceſ- 
ſary. And laſtly, we have traced them 
to the Source from whence they flow, 


It cannot be deny'd that. Words are of 
excellent Uſe, in that by their means all 
that Stock of Knowlege which has 
been purchas'd by the joint Labours of 


Inquiſitive Men in all Ages and Nations, 


may be drawn into the'view and made 
the poſſeſſion of one ſingle Perfon. But 


moſt parts of Knowlege have been ſo 
ſtrangely perplcx'd and darken'd by the 
ſlabufe of Words; and general ways of 
Speech wherein they are deliver'd, that 

it may almoſt be made a Queftion whe- 
ther Language, has contributed more 

to the hindrance or advancement of the 


Sciences. Since therefore Words are ſo 
apt to impoſe on the Underſtanding, I 
5 ys I. am 


Int rodlucl ion. 3 3 
C 21. We have, I think, ſhewn the Im- 
poſſibility of abſtract Ideas. We have 
conſider d what has been ſaid for them 
by their ableſt Patrons; and endeayor'd - 


which appears evidently to be Language. 


e 
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am rcloly'd in my Inquiries to make as 
little uſe of them as poſſibly Ican. What - 
ever Ideas I conſider, I ſhall endeavour 
to take them bare and naked into. my 
View, keeping out of my Thoughts, ſo 
far as I am able, thoſe Names which 
long and conſtant Uſe hath ſo ſtrictly 
united with them ; from which I may 
expect to derive the following Adyan- 
tages. eee ES x00 


S 22. Firſt, I ſhall be ſure to get clear 
of all Controverſies purely Verbal; the 
ſpringing up of which weeds in al- 
moſt al the Sciences has been a main 
Hindrance to the Growth of true and 
ſound Knowlege. Secondly, this ſeems 
to be a ſure way to extricate my ſelf, 
out of that fine and ſubtile Net of ab- 
ſtradt Ideas, which has ſo miſcrably 


perplex d and entangled thg, Minds of 


Men, and that with this peculiar Cir- 
cumſtance, that by how much the finer 
and more curious was the Wit of any 
Man, by ſo much the deeper was he 
like to be enſnar d, and faſter held there- 


—— — jm 
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Titrodaftim. on. 
"Thirdly, ſo long as I confine my 


Words, I do not ſee how I can eaſily 
be miſtaken. The Objects I conſider, 1 
clearly and 00 know. I cannot 


deas are alike or unlike, that are not tru- 
ly ſo. To diſcern the Agreements or 
25 Bae there are between my I- 
car ' deas, to ſee what Ideas are ud in 
the any compound Idea, and what not, 
al- there j 1s nothing more ; requiſite, chan an 


Ain attentive Perception of what. paſſes 1 in 


and my own Dy 


«| § 23. But the attainment of all theſe. 
#7 | Advantages does preſuppoſe anintire de- 


p liverance from the Deception of Words, 
off which I dare hardly promiſe my elf ; 


ir- fo difficult a thing it is to diſſolve an- 


iner] nion ſo early begun, and confirm d by fo 
any f long a Habit as that betwixt Words and 


s he Ideas. Which Difficulty ſeems tohave 
ere- been ay much inereas'd by the Do- 


in. „ Krrine 


Tub Thoughts to my own Ideas diveſted of 


be decciv'd in thinking I have an Idea 
which I have not. It is not poflible for 
me to imagine, that any of my own I- 
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en 9 5 3 were SAT to 
their Words, it does not ſeem ſtrange that 
they ſhou'd uſe Words for Ideas: It be- 
ing found an impracticable thing to lay 
aſide the Word, and retain the abſtract þ 
Idea in the Mind, which in it ſelf was 
perfectly inconceivable. Thus ſeems to 
me the principal Cauſe, why thoſe. Men 
- who have ſo emphatically recommends 
ed to others, the laying aſide all uſe of 
Words in their Meditations, and Cone 
templating their bare Ideas, have yet 
fail'd to perform it themſelves. Of late 
many have been very ſenſible of the ab- 
ſurd Opinions and inſignificant Diſputes, 
which grow out of the abuſe of Words. 
And in order to remedy. theſe Evils they 
adviſe well, that we attend to the Ideas 
ſignified, and draw off our Attention, 
from the Words which ſignifie them. 
But how good ſoever this M may 
be, they have given others, it is plain 
they cou'd not have a due regard to it 
en ſo long as they thought the 
only immediate uſe of Words Was to 

 ſignifie 
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ſignifie Ideas and that the immediate 


ſignification of every 7 Name was 
a eee altract n. 


5 24. But theſe being . to be 
Miſtakes, a Man may with greater Eaſe 
prevent his being impos d on by Words. 


ſelf in vain to find out and conceive 
the ahſtract Idea, annexed to any 
Name. And he that knows Names 
do not always ſtand for Ideas, will 
ſpare Tunle, the labour of looking 
for Ideas, where there are none to be 
had. It were, therefore; to be with'd 


on, Ithem all that dreſs and incumbrance of 
m. Words which fo much contribute to 


nay blind the Judgment and divide the 


Attention. In vain do we extend our 
View into- the Heavens, and pry into 


we. conſul the Wricngs of Learned 
Men 


kante 1 


He that knows he has no other than 
particular Ideas, will not puzzle him 


that every onc wou'd uſe his utmoſt | 
Endeavors,. to obtain a clear view of 
the Ideas he'd conſider, ſeparating from 
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the Entrails of the Earth, in vain do 
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Men, and trace the dark Foot-ſteps of 
Antiquity, we need only draw the Cur- 


' tain of Words, to behold the faireſt 


Tree of Knowlege, whoſe Fruit is ex- 
cellent, and within che WON of our 


Hand.” 


8 26 "Unleſs Wr ke” care to ler 


the firſt Principles of Knowlege, from 


the embarras and deluſion of Words, 
we may make infinite Reaſonings upon 
them to no purpoſe; we may draw Con- 
ſequences from Conſequences, and be 
never the Wiſer. The farther we go we 
ſhall only loſe our ſelves the more irre- 
covertbly, and be the deeper entangled 


in Difficulties and Miſtakes. Whoever 
therefore deſigns to Read the follow- 
ing Sheets, I do Intreat him that. he 


wou'd make my Words the Occaſion of 
his own Thinking, and endeavour to 


attain the ſame Train of Thoughts in 


Reading, that I had in Writing Gets 
By this means, it will be eaſy 107 him 


to | diſfewver the Truth or Falſity of what 


1 17 773 He will be out of all * 
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5 is 1 to any. one who 


| 1 cakes a Survey of tlie Objects 
of Human Knowlege, that they are ei- 
ther Idcas actually imprinted on the 


Senſes, or elſe ſuch as are perceiy'd by 


attending to the Paſſions arid Sn X 


of the Mind, or laſtly Ideas formed 


by help of Memory and Imaginati- 
on; e compounding, dividing, or 


barely repreſenting thoſe originally per- 


ceiv'd in the aforeſaid ways: By Sight 
have the Ideas of Light and CO- 


urs with their n Degrees and 


Variations: Dy Toten 1 Pera Hard 
8 and 


+ * ,» 
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af Soft, Heat and Cold, Motion and 


Reſiſtance, &c. and of all theſe more 
and leſs cither as to Quantity or De- 


gree. Smclling furniſhes me with O- 
dors; the Palate with Taſtes, and Hear- 
ing conveys Sounds to the Mind in all 
their variety of Tone and Compoſition. 


And as ſeveral of theſe are obſerv'd to 


accompany cach other, they come to 
be marked by one Name, and ſo to be 
reputed as one Thing. Thus, for Ex- 
ample, a certain Colour, Taſte, Smell, 
Figure and Conſiſtence having been 
obſerv d to go together, are accounted 
one diſtinct Thing, ſignified by the name 
Apple. Other Collections of Ideas con- 
ſtitute a Stone, a Tree, a Book and the 
like ſenſible Things; Which as they are 
pleaſing or. diſagreeable excite the Paſſi- 


ons of Love, Hatred, Joy, Grief, Src 


s 2. But beſides all that cndlefs vari- 


«ety of Ideas or Objects of Knowlege, 
here is likewiſe Pim oor which knows 
or perceives them, and exerciſes divers 


Operations, as Willing, Imagining, Re- 
membering, Ec. about them. This per- 
ceiyinig 
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cerving, active Being is what I call = 
Spirit, Soul or my Self. By which Words | 
I do not denote any one of my Ideas, 
but a thing intirely diſtinct 0 them, _ 
wherein they Exiſt, or, which is the i 
ſame thing, whereby they are Perceiv % . 
for the ExXtlienes of an Idea conſiſts in 
oy Percciv'd. : 


That 8 our c Thoughts, nor 
Paſſions, nor Ideas formed by the _—_ = 
> gination, Exiſt without the Mind, is 
What every Body will allow. And t 8 © | 
eme it is no leſs evident that the various | 
a- | Senſations or Ideas imprinted on the | 
he | Senſe, however Blended or Combin'd | 


re together (that is whatever Objects they |] 
Ji- | compoſe) cannot Exiſt otherwiſe tan 
in a Mind perceiving them. I think an 


0 


I | intuitive Knowlege may be obtain d of 
ri- this, by any one that ſhall attend to 
ge, Wat is meant by the Term Exift when 
ws | apply'd to ſenſible Things. The Table 
T5 I Write on, I ſay, Exits i. e. J Sec and  * 

e- Feel it, and if I were out of my Stud ⁵ 
er- I ſhou'd ſay it Exiſted, meaning there- 
ng, by chat if 1 Was in my Study 1 might A 1 
&] /. G2 - „Per- By 


s 8 
* 2 | 


of the Print 1 Pat ar . *. N 


1 * it, or that ſome other Spirit It. 


actually docs perceive it. There was 
5 an Odor, i. e. it Was Smelt; There was 
Sound, z. e. it was Heard; a Colour 
or Figure and it was pęreciy d by Sight 
or Touch. This is all that I can una 
derſtand by theſe and the like Expreſſi: 


ons. For as to what is ſaid of the Abe 
ll ſolute Exiſtence of unthinking Things 


I Mountains, Rivers and in a Word all 


without any relation to their. being per- 
cCeiy'd, that is to me perfectly Unintels 
I gible. - Their £fe is Percipi, nor is it 
poſhble they ſhou d have any Exiſtence, | 
cout of the Minds or. aan ne 
which Freie them. 193.7 eie 
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5 amongſt. Men, that Houſes, 


ſenſible Objects have an Exiſtence Na- 
tural or Real, diſtinct from their 
being perceiv d by the Underſtandihg; 
Fut with how great an Aſſurance and 
Acquieſcence ſocver, this Principle may 
be entertained in the World : Vet whos 


lever ſhall find in his Heart to call it in Ind 


ation? ai if 1 miſtake not, ade fen 
3 5 4 0] 
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t to inrolve a man 


but the things we perceive by Senſc, 
and what, L pray you, do we perceive 
beides our own Ideas or Senſations, 
nd: is it not plainly repugnant that 
any one of theſe or any . 
of them ſhou d Exiſt napenesm 'd 5 


8 8. If we throughly examine his Fas. 
cnt, it will, perhaps, be found at Bot- 
Jom to depend on the Doctrine of 40. 
Fact Ideas. For can there be a nicer 
train of Abſtraction then to diſtinguiſh 
he Exiſtence of ſenſible Objects from 
heir being Perceiv'd, ſo as to conceive 


olours, Heat and Cold, Extenſion and 


cnſagions;Nonans,[ccas' or Impreſſions 
on the Senſe, and is it poſſible to ſepa- 


iy divide a Thing from it Self. I may, 


Indeed, divide! in my Thoughts or con- 


Have  apartfrom each ee oy TR: 1 


hem Exiſting Unperceiv d Light and 


igures, in a word the Things we Sce 5 
nd Feel! what are they but ſo: many 


ate, even in thought, any of theſe from 
erception? For. my part I might as ca- 
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hich perhaps, I never perceivd by 
| Senſe ſo divided. Thus I i imagine the 
Trunk of a Human Body without the 
Limbs, or conceive the Smell of a Roſeſ 
without thinking on the Roſe it ſelf. po 
far I will not deny I can Abſtract, if 
that may properly be called Abſtraflion, 
which extends only to the conceiving 
ſieparately ſuch Objects, as it is poſſible 
may really exiſt or be actually percei. 
ved aſunder. But my conceiving ot 
imagining Power does not extend be 
yond the poſſibility of real Exiſtence o 
Perception. Hence as it is impoſſible 
for me to See or Feel any Thing with 
out an actual Senſation of that Thing 
ſo is it impoſlible for me to conceive ii 
my Thoughts any ſenſible Thing or Ob 
ject diſtinct from the Senſation or Per: 
ception of it. In truth the Object and 
the Senſation are the ſame thing, an 


Each other, 
7 


8 6. Some Truths there are 505 near anc 
obvious to the mind that a Man nec 
only open bis Eyes to ſee cm, Such 


al 1 


Part 11. L 7 3 „ 47 


I. take this Important one to be, viz. that 
all the Choir of Heaven and Furniture 
of the Earth, in a word all thoſe Bodies 
Which compels the mighty Frame of 
the 
ithout a Mind, that their Ee is to 
be Perceiv'd or Known; that conſe- 


ly Parity d by Me, or do not Exiſt in 
my*Mind or that of any other Creat- 
d Spirit, they muſt either have no Ex- 
tence at all, or elſe ſubſiſt in the Mind 
o ſome Eternal Spirit: It being per- 
Ofectly unintelligible and involving all 
he Abſurdity of Abſtraction, to attri- 
dute to any ſingle part of chem an Ex- 
tence independent of i Spirit. To 
Snake this appear with all "he Light 
and Evidence of an Axiom, it ſeems 
ufficient if 1 can but awaken the Re- 
lexion of the Reader, that he may take 
m impartial View of his own Meaning, 


t ſelf, free and diſengaged-from all 
tr of Words and Prepoſſeſſion 


ane n favour of received Miſtakes. 
need 


quently ſo long as they are not actual- 


End turn his Thonohes upon the Subject _ | 


ich '$7 7 From 
talk 5 


World, have not any Subſiſtence 
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us — is not any ee Subſtan 
than Spirit or that which perceives. Bu 
for the fuller Demonſtration of thil 
Toint, let it be conſider d, the ſenſi 


. perceiv d by Senſe... Now for an Ide 
- to Exiſt in an unperceiving Thing'i is 


Idea is all one as to perceive, that therc 
fore wherein Colour, Figure, Er. Ex 
5 5 iſt muſt perceive them; Hence tis cle: 
there can be no unthinking Subſtanc 
or Subftratum of thoſc Ideas, | 2 


fel ſclves do not "Exif without the- Mind 
"6 Wheteof they arc C 
blances, which Things Exiſt. .withoi 


but an Idea, a Colour, or Figure; E 


| Figure. If we look but never ſo little int 
Ol 


ble Qualitics are Colour, Fig gure, Mo 
tion, Smell, Taſte, Oc. 4. e. 121 Idea 4 


manifeſt Contradiction, for to have at 


ſo 


1 


„ hs 


8 8. But fay you, tte the ideas then = 


Ext 
lity 
E dy t 
the Mind, in an unthinking CIT 91 22 2 


1 anfier an Idea can be fie nothin hey 


be like nothing but another Colour « — 


ave 


yet there may be Things like the 
2opics or Reſen 
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our Thoughts, we ſhall find it impoſſi- 
ble for us to conceive a Likeneſs except 


whether thoſe ſuppos'd Originals or Ex- 
[ternal Things, of which our Ideas are 
the Pictures or Repreſentations, be 
themſelves Perceivable or no ? If they 
are, then they are Ideas and we have 
Isain'd our Point; but if you ſay they 
Lare not, IJ appeal to any one whether it 


thing which is inviſible; Hard or Soft, 
Wo of the reſt. 


8 9. Some there arc who make a di- 
I ttinction betwixt Primary and Secondary 
: Qualicies : By the former, they mean 

na 
he 
ſem 
hot 


a Ine F 


hi 


Hity or Impenetrability and Number : : 
By the latter they denote all other Sen- 
ible Qualities as Colours, Sounds, 


They acknowlege not to be the Reſem- 


it The Mind or unpercay'd, but they will 
oh ave our Ideas of the Primary Qualiries 
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only between our Ideas. Again, I ask 
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be Senſe, to aſſert a Colour is like ſome- 


Wike ſomething which is Incangible, and 


xtenſion, Figure, Motion, Reſt, Soli- 4 


Taſtes, Gr. the Ideas we have of theſe | 


Þlances, of any thing exiſting without 


„ to 


. 


ing Subſtance which they call Matter. 


- 


50 Of the Principles Part -I. 


% We Pn 
1 A 
reed 


to bePatterns or Images of things which 
exiſt without the Mind, in an unthink- 


By Matter, therefore, we are to under- 
5 an Inert, Senſeleſs Subſtance, in 
which Extenſion, Figure, Motion, Oc. 
do actually ſubſiſt, But it is evident 
from 8 we have already ſhewn, that 
Extenſion, Figure and Notion are only 
Ideas exiſting 1 in the Mind; and that an 
Idea can be like nothing but another 
| Idea. and /that conſequently neither 
They nor their Archetypes can Exiſt in 
an unpercciving Subſtance. Hence it 
is plain, that the very Notion of what 
is called Marter or Corporeal Subſtanc 
involves a Contradiction in it. — 
that I ſhou'd not think it neceſſary 
"Es e more time in expoſing it 's Abſur: 
#- dity. But becauſe the Tenent of the 


ener of Matter ſeems to have taken] v 


ſo deep a Root in the Minds of Philo- 
ſophers, and draws after it ſo many ill 
Conſequences, J chuſe rather to be 
3 Prolix and Tedious, than omit] 

y thing that might conduce to the 
full Diſcovery and . of that 
Prejudice. 8 10. 88 
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Motion, and the reſt of the Primary or 


Original Qualities do Exiſt without the 
Mind, in unthinking Subſtances, do at 
the ſame time acknowlege that Colours, 
Sounds, Heat, Cold, &c. do not, Which 
they tell us are Senſations exiſting in 
= Mind alone, that depend on and are 
occaſion'd by the different Size, Texture, 
Motion, c. of the minute Particles of 
Matter. This they take for an undoubted 
Truth, which they can demonſtrate be- 
yond all Exception. Now if it be certain, 
that thoſe Original Qualities are 1 5 
rably united with the other ſenſible Qua- 
lities, and not, even in Thought, capa ble 18 
of bride Abſtracted from them, 1tplainly 
follows that they Exiſt only in the Mind. 4 
But I deſire any one to reflect and try, 


whether he can by any Abſtraction of 


Thought, conceive the Extenſion and 
Motion of a Body, without all other 


ſenſible Qualities. For my own part, I 
ſee evidently that it is not in my power 


to frame an Idea of a Body Extended 
and Moying, bur I muſt withal give it 
H 2 „dome 


[4 
3 _ 
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ſome Colour or other ſenſible l | 
_ which is acknowleg'd to Exiſt only 


| arc, there muſt theſe be alſo, i . e. in the 
M nd and 1 d where elſe. 911 


ſition of the Org ans of Senſe ya! 


in General: Thus we ſee how much the 
Tenent of extended, moveable Subſtan- 


on that ſtrange Doctrine of Abſtract 1- 


the Mind. In ſhort, Extenſion, Hig | 


and Motion, abftracted 1 all o- 


ther Qualitics, are inconceivable. Where 
therefore the other ſenſible Qualities 


8 11. Again, Great and Small, Swif [| 
and Slow, are allow'd to Exift no where 
without the Mind, being intirely rela- 
tive and changing as the Frame or Ko- 
1es. The 
Extenſion — which Exiſts without 
the Mind, is neither Great nor Small, the 
Motion, eint Swift nor Slow, that is, 
they are nothing at all. But ſay you they 
are Extenſion in General, and Motion 


ces Exiſting without the Mind depends 


deas. And here I can't but remark, te 
how nearly the Vague and indetermi- al 
nate Deſcription of Matter or Corpo- V 


| real * which the Modern Phi- '© 


Joſophers 
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loſophers are run into by their- 2 ; 
Principles, reſembles that antiquated and 


ſo much ridicul d Notion of Materia Pri- 
ma, to be met with in Aniſtotle and his 
Followers. Without Extenſion Solidi- 
ty cannot be conceiv d; ſince therefore 
it has been ſhewn that Extenſion Exiſts 
not in an unthinking Subſtance, che 

hong mai alſo be true of Saliduy. 5 


ww 12. That Wenner is intircly. — 


eum of the Mind, even thò the o- 
ther Qualities be allow'd to Exiſt with- 
out, will be evident to whoever con- 
ſiders, that the ſame thing bears a dif- 
ferent Denomination of Number, as 
the Mind views it with different reſpects, 


Thus, the ſame Extenſion is One or 


Three or Thirty Six, according as the 
Mind conſiders it with reference to a 
Yard, a Foot, or an Inch. Number 
is ſo viſibly relative, and dependent on 
Mens Underſtanding, that it is ſtrange 
to think how any one thou'd give it an 
abſolute Exiſtence without the Mind. 
We ſay one Book, one Page, one Line, 
Or. all theſe arc Foe Unites, tho 
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pho of the wi. "Park: 


out the Mind, the ſame thing may be 


ſome contain ſeveralof the others And in 
each Inſtance tis plain, the Unite relates It 
to ſome particular Combination of Ideas It 
mma put together by the Mind 2 


$: 13. i 1 hw ſome will have 
to be a {imple or uncompounded Idea, 
accompanying all other — into the 
Mind. That I have any ſuch Idea an- 
ſwering the Word — I do not find, 
and if I had, methinks, I cou'd. not 
miſs finding it, on the contrary it ſhouid 
be the moſt familiar to my Uaderttand 
ing ſince if is ſaid to accompany all e- 
ther Ideas, and to be perceiv'd by all 
the ways of Senſation and Reflexion. 


To ſay no more it Is an abftraft Idea.” : 


8 14. I ſhall farther add, that alter 
the ſame manner, as modern Philoſo- 
phers prove Colours, Taſtes, &c. to 
have no Exiſtence in Matter, or with- 


| likewiſe prov d of all other ſenſible Qua- 
lities whatſoever. Thus, for Inſtance, 
it is ſaid that Heat and Cold, are Af- 
fections only of the Mind, and not 4 
8 


* 
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all Patterns of real Beings, exiſting in 


the Corporeal Subſtances which excite 
them, for that the ſame. Body which ap- 
pears Cold to one Hand, ſecms Warm 
to another. Now why may we not as 
well argue that Figure and Extenſion, 
are not Patterns or Reſemblances of 
Qualities exiſting in Matter, becauſe to 


of- a different Texture at the ſame Sta- 
tion, they appear various, and cannot 
therefore be the Images of any thing 
ſettled and determinate without the 


becauſe the thing remaining unalter'd the 
Sweetneſs1schanged into Bitter, as in caſe 


it not as reaſonable to ſay, that Motion is 
not without the Mind, ſince if the Suc- 
ceſſion of Ideas in the Mind become 
Swifter, the Motion, it is acknowledg'd, 
ſnall appear Slower without any exte 
nal Alteration. | 

MET ep : 


-+H- x5. In ſhort, let any one conſider 
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thoſe Arguments, which are thought 
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the ſame Eye at different Stations, or Eyes 


EP. 
4 


Mind ? again, Tis prov'd that Sweet - 
neſs is not really in the Sapid Thing, 


of a Fever or other wiſe vitiated Palate. Is 
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56 07 the Prone Fun I. JI 
3 to prove that Colours, Taſtes, c 
&c. Exiſt only in the Mind, and he ſhall h 
find they may with equal force, be In 
broughr to prove the ſame thing of Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, and Motion. Th 1 it 
muſt be confeſs d this method of Ar; rgu- 
ing does not ſo much prove that — 
is no Extenſion, Colour, &c. in an out- 
ward Object, as that we do not know 
by Senſe — is the true Extenſion or 
—— of the Object. But the Argu- 
ments foregoing plainly ſhew it to be 
impoſſible that any Colour or Extenſi- 
on at all, or other ſenſible Quality what- 
ſoever, ſhou'd Exiſt in an unthinking 
5 Subject without che Mind, or in truth, 
that there ſhou'd be any ſuch n as 
an outward Object. 


F 16. But let us examine a ks the 

. receiv'd Opinion: It is ſaid | Extenſion 
is a mode or accident of Matter, and 
that Matter is the Subſtratum chat fap- 
ports it. Now I deſire that you wou'd 
explain to me what is meant by Mat- 
ter's ſupporting Extenſion: Say your 1 
haye no Idea of Matter and therefore 
cannot 
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have no poſitive, yet if you have any 
meaning at all, you muſt at leaſt have 
a Relative Idea of Matter; tho you 
know not what it is, yet you mult be 


bears to Accidents, and what is meant 


Support cannot here be taken in its u- 


hat Pillars ſupport a Building; in what 
enſe therefore muſt it be taken? For 
my part I am not able to diſcover any 
Senſe at all that can be applicable to it. 
„ | 8 
th, § 17. If we inquire into what the 
as moſt accurate Philoſophers declare 
hemſelves to mean by Material Sub- 
ance ; we ſhall find them acknowlege, 
hey have no other meaning annexed to 


ion of its ſupporting Accidents. The 
general Idea of Being appeareth to me 
he moſt abſtract and incomprehenſible 


\ccidents, this, as we hayc*juſt now —_ 
ſery' 


f cannot explain it. I anſwer, tho you 


ſuppoſed to know what Relation it 
by its ſupporting them. Tis evident 


ſual or literal Senſe, as when we ſay 


hoſe'Sounds, but the Idea of Being in 
zeneral, rogher with the Relative No- 
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| ja cannot be underſtood in the com- 
mon Senſe of thoſe Words, it muſt 
therefore be taken in ſome other Senſe, 
but what that is they do not explain 
So that when I conſider the two Parts 

or Branches which make the ſignificati- 
on of the Words Material Subſtance, | 
am convinced there is no diſtinct mean- 
ing annext to them. But why ſhou d 
we trouble our ſelves any _ in 
diſcuſſing this Material Subſtratum Ot 
Support of Figure and Motion, & 
docs it not ſuppoſe they have an Ex- 
iſtence without the Mind? And is not 
this a direct Repugnancy and altoge- 
ther Inconceivable ? ? 


C 18. But tho it were poſſible thai; 
ſolid, Figur'd moveable Subſtances may 
Exiſt without the Mind, correſponding 
to the Ideas we have of Bodics, yet hoy 
is it poſſible for us to knew this Ei 
ther we muſt know it by Senſe or by 
Reaſon. As for our Scaſes, by them 
we have the Knowlege only of our Seng 
ſations, Ideas, or hoſe things that ard 
immediately percetv'd by Senſe,call * cy. 
wha 


ei 


or unperceiv d, like to thoſe which are 
perceiv d. This the Materialiſts them- 


To ſelves acknowlege. It remains there- 
a p fore that if we have any Knowlege at 
ST 


all of External Things, it muſt be by 


hat 1s immediately percerv'd by Senſe, 
But I do not ſee what reaſon can in- 
duce us to believe the Exiſtence of Bo- 
Nies without the Mind, from what we 
perceive, ſince the very Patrons of Mat- 
er themſelves do not pretend, there is 
my neceſſary Connexion betwixt them 
nd our Ideas. I ſay it is granted on 
ll Hands (and what happens in 


yond diſpute) that it is poſſible we 
ight be affected with all the Ideas we 


15 ave now, tho there were no Bodies 
S's xiſting Without reſembling them. 
hem ence it is evident the Suppolition of 


xternal Bodies is not neceſſary for the 
aa e r our Ideas: Since it is grant- 


might 6 be produced always in 
12 "rhe 
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what you will: But they do not inform 
us that things Exiſt without the Mind, 


Reaſon, inferring their Exiſtence e 


rcams, Frenzys and the like puts it be- 


d they arc produced ſometimes, and 
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60 Of the Principles Part I. 
the fame Order, we ſee them in at pre- 
ſent, withour their Concurrence. 


F 19. But, tho we wake poſſibly 
have all our Senſations without them, 
yet perhaps it may be thought eaſier to 
conceive and explain the manner of 
their Production, by ſuppoſing External 
Bodies in their likeneſs rather than ©- 
therwiſe, and ſo it might be at leaſt 


probable there are ſuch things as Bodies] 


that excite their Ideas in our Minds. But 
neither can this be ſaid, for tho we give 
the Materialiſts their External Bodies, 
they by their one confeſſion are never 


the nearer knowing how our Ideas are 


produced: Since 3 own themſelves 


$447. wy to comprehend in what manner 


Body can act upon Spirit, or how it is 
poſſible irſhou'd imprint any Idea in the 
Mind. Hence it is evident the Producti- 
on of Ideas or Senſations in our Minds, 
can be no reaſon why we ſhou'd ſup poſe 
Matter or Corporeal Subſtances, 1 55 
that is acknowlegꝰ d to remain equally i in- 
explicable with, or without this Suppo- 


$000, It cherefore i it Were poſſible for 


HBodics 


Jn A K . ond l 


Er Q,, ot ry —, ks = © 


ver come to know it; and if there were 


Par ˖ J. of Human Knowlege. 6 1 : 
Bodies to Exift without the Mind, yet 
to hold they do ſo, muſt needs be a ve- 
ry precarious Opinion; ſince it is to ſup- 
poſe, without any reaſon at all, that 
God has Created innumerable Beings 
that are intirely uſeleſs, and ſerve to no 
manner of purpoſe. EO 


F 20. In ſhort, tho there were Exter- 
nal Bodies, tis impoſſible we ſhou'd e- 


not, we ſhouꝰ d have the very ſame Rea- 
ſons to think there were that we have 
now. Suppoſe, what no one can deny 
poſfible, an Intelligence to be affected 
with the fame train of Senſations or L. 
deas that you are, imprinted in the ſame 
order and with like vividneſs in his Mind. 
Lask whether that Intelligence hath not 
all the Reaſon to believe the Exiſtence 
of Corporeal Subſtances, repreſented by 
his Ideas, and exciting them in his Mind, 
that you can poſſibly have for believing 
the ſame thing? Of this there can be 
no Queſtion, which one Conſideration 
were enough to make any reaſonable 
Perſon, ſuſpect the ſtrength of whatever 

„„ . Arguments 
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Arguments he may think himſelf to have, 
for "he erte of Bodies without the 


* 


SF er. | Where | it gectley to add any 
farther Proof againſt the Exiſtence of 
Matter, after what has been ſaid, I cou'd 
inſtance ſeycral of thoſe Errours and 
Difficulties (not to mention Impieties) 
which have ſprung from that Tenent. 
It has occafion'd numberleſs Contro- 
verſies and Diſputes in Philoſophy, and 
not a few of far greater moment in Re- 
ligion. But I ſhall not enter into the 
detail of them in this Place, as well be- 
cauſe I think, Arguments 4 Poſteriori are 
unneceſſary for confirming what has 
bcen, if I miſtake not, ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated a Priori, as becauſe I "hall 


| hereafter find occaſion to ſpeak ſome- 


what of them. 


§ 22. lam a I have given ut 


to think, I am needleſly Prolix in hand- 


ling this Subject. For to what purpoſe 
is it to dilate on that which may be 


demonſtrated with the utmoſt Evidence 
in 


— 2 Wand 1 


A 982 — ty — 
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pable of the leaft Reflexion It is but 


poſſible for a Sound, or Figure, or Mo- 
tion, or Colour to Exiſt without the 


dal may perhaps make you ſee, that what 


tradiction. Inſomuch that I am con- 
tent to put the whole upon this Ifſue ; 
d ff you can but conceive it poſſible for 
one Extended, moveable Subſtance, or 


he in general, for any one Idea or any ching 


like an Idea to Exiſt otherwiſe than in a 


e- 

Mind perceiving it, I ſhall readily give 
wi up the Cauſe: And as for all that com- 
i= Pages of External Bodies you contend 


you cannot either give me any Reaſon 
why you believe it Exiſts, or aſſign any 
| uſc to it when it is ſuppoſed to Exiſt. I 
Y ſay, the bare poſſibility of your Opini- 
d- (28 being true, ſhall paſs for an Argu- 
ment that it is ſo. e 


JAA © 


in a Line or Two, to any one as. 5 i 


looking into your own Thoughts, and 
ſo trying whether you can conceive it 


Mind, or Unpercciv'd. This eaſy Try- 


s) vou contend for, is a downright Con- 
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8 23. But ſay you, ſurely des $ no- 


ting eaſier than for me to imagine Trees, 


for Inſtance, in a Park, or Books Exiſt- 
ing in a Cloſet, and no Body by to per- 
ecive them. I anſwer you may ſo, there 
is no difficulty in it: But what is all 
this, I beſeech you, more than framing 
in your Mind certain Ideas which you 
call Books and Trees, and at the ſame 
time omitting to frame the Idea of a- 
ny one that may perceive them? But 
do not you your ſelf Perceive or Think 
of them all the while? This therefore 
is nothing to the purpoſe : It only ſhews 
vou have the power of Imagining or 
Forming Ideas in your Mind; but it 
does not ſhew that you can conceive it 
>offible, the Objects of your Thought 
may Exiſt without the Mind; to make out 
this, it is neceſſary that you conceive them 
Exiſting unconceiv'd or unthought of, 
which i is a manifeſt Repugnancy. u. When 
we do our utmoſt to concerve the Ex- 
iſtence of External Bodies, we are all 
the while only Contemplating our own 
Ideas. But the Mind taking no n. 


ſelves, or without the Mi 


RR 
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of it ſelf, 1 is deluded to think it can _ 


does conceive Bodies Exiſting unthought 


of or without the Mind; thò at the ſame 
time they are apprehended by or Exiſt 
in it ſelf. 
ver to any one the Truth and Evidence 
of what is here ſaid, and make it un- 
neceſſary to inſiſt on any other Proofs a- 
— s 46 ** of 1 b 
ance. 


F 24. Gn 4 Men but forbear to a- 
muſe themſelves with Words, we ſhou d 
believe, ſoon come to an Agreement 
in this Point. It is very obvious upon 
the leaſt inquiry into our own Thoughts, 
to know whether it be poſſible for us to 


late Exiſtence of ſenſible 0, eff; in them 
To me tis 
evident thoſe Words mark out either 2 
direct Contradiction, or elſe nothing 

all. And-to convince others of wy T 
know no readier or fairer way, than o 
intreat they wou d calmly attend to their 
own Thoughts: And if by this Atten- 


tion, che Emptineſs or Repugnancy of 
| "= thoſe | 


A little Attention will diſco- 


" 


underſtand what is meant, by —_— 3 | 


s of 4 3 Kirt L 


thoſe Expreſſions does appear, ſurely no- 
thing more is requiſite for their Con- 


viction. Tis on this therefore that 1 
inſiſt, 27. that the abſolute Exiſtence 
of unthinking Things are Words with- 
out a Meaning, or which include a Con- 
tradiction. This! is what J repeat and 
-1nculcate, and carneſtly recommend to 
- the attentivc Thoughts of the Reader. 


8 25 All our Ideas, Senſations, Noci- 
ons or 5 things which we perceive by 
whatſoever Names they may be diſtin- 
guiſh'd, are viſibly Inactive, there is no- 
thing of Power. or Agency included in 
them. So that one Idea or Object of 

5 N cannot Produce, or make any 
Alteration in another. To be ſatisfied of 
che Truth of this, there is nothing elſe re- 
MM. quiſitebuta bare Obſervation of our Ide- 
Wl as. For ſince they and every part of x 
/ *Exiſt only in the Mind, it follows that 
there is nothing in chem but what 1s 
- Perceiv'd : But whoever ſhall attend to 
his Ideas, whether of Senſe or Reflexi- 
on, will not perceive in them any Pow- 
er or r Activity, there 1 15, TG, 25 
ä is 
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ſuch thing contained in them. A little 
Attention will. diſcover to us that the 
very Being of an Idea implies Paſſive- 
neſs and Inertneſs in it, inſomuch that 
it is impoſſible for an Idea to do any 
thing, or, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to be the 
Cauſe of ark thing: Neither can it be 
the Reſemblance or Pattern of any 
active Being, as is evident from Sect. 
VIII. Whence it plainly follows that 
Extenſion, Figure and Motion, cannot 
be the Cauſe of our Senſations. To 
ſay, therefore, that theſe are the effects 
of Powers reſulting from the Configu- 
ration, Number, Motion, Size, Oc. 
of Corpuſcles muſt certainly be falſe. 


F 26. We perceive a continual SUCe * * 


ceſſion of Ideas, ſome are anew — 8 
Changed or totally Diſappear. 


others.a 
There is therefore ſome Cauſe of theſe 
Ideas whereon they depend, and which 
produces and changes them. That this 
Cauſe cannot be any Quality or Idea or 
Combination of Ideas, is clear from the 
preceding Section. It muſt therefore be 
a Subſtance, but! it has been ſhewn that 

R chere 
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3 is no Corporeal or Material Sub- 


ſtance: It remains therefore that the 
Cauſe of Ideas is an Incorporeal, active 


5 Subſtance or Spirit. 


8 27. A Spirit is one WEE Undi- 
vided, active Being, as 1tperceives I- 


deas, it is called the Underflanding, and 
as it produces or otherwiſe operates a- 


bout them, it is called the Vill. Hence 


there can be no Idea formed of a Soul 
or Spirit: For all Ideas whatever, be- 
ing Paſſive and Inert, vid. Sect. XXV, 
they cannot repreſent unto us, by way 
of Image or Likeneſs, that which Acts 
A little Attention will make it plain to 
any one, that to have an. Idea which 


tall be like that active principle of Mo- 


tion and Change of Ideas, is abſolutely 
impoſſible. Such is the Nature of Spi- 
rit or that which Acts, that it cannot 
be of it ſelf Perceived, but only by the 
Effects which it produceth. If any Ilan 

| ſhall doubt of the Truth of what 1s here 
delivered, let him but reflect and try if 
he can frame the Idea of any Power or 


active Being; and whether he has el 
0 
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ſtinct from each other as well as from 


a third Idea of Subſtance or Being 
in general, with a relative Notion of 
ts ſupporting or being the Subject of 
the aforeſaid Powers, which is fignified 
by the Name Soul or Spirit. This is 
rhat ſome hold; but ſo far as I can 
ce, the Words Will, Underſlanding, 
lind, Soul, Spirit, do not ſtand for 
different Ideas, or in truth, for any I- 
dea at all, but for Something which 
is very different from Ideas, and which 
being an Agent cannot be like unto, 
or repreſented by, any Idea whatſo- 
e yer. gs . 


§ 28. I find I can Excite Ideas in my 
Mind at pleaſure, and vary and ſhift the 
Scene as oft as I think fit. *Tis no 
more than Willing, and ſtraightway this 
or that Idea ariſes in my Fancy: And 
by the ſame Power it is obliterared, 
and makes way for another. This ma- 
ing and unmaking of Ideas doth very. 
properly denominate the Mind * 2 
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|. Thus much is certain, and grounded on Noft 
Experience : But when we talk of un- Ser 

thinking Agents, or of exciting Ideas ex- 


cluſive of Volition, we only amuſc our 
ſelves with Words. . 


8 29. But whatever Power I may 
bave over my own Thoughts, I find the 
Ideas actually perceiv'd by Senſe have 
not a like Dependence on my Will. 

| When 1 in broad Day- light I open my 
Eyes, tis not in my Power to chuſe 
* rs th I ſhall See or no, or to deter- 
mine what particular Objects ſhall pre. 
ſent — ves to my View; nd. ſo 
| likewiſe as to the Hearing and other 


ll Senſes, the Ideas imprinted on them are vich 
not Creatures of my Will. There is loj 
therefore ſome other Wille or Spirit that Þ'Y ' 

produces them. 5 82 caſt 


8 30. The Ideas of Senſe are more] | 
ſtrong, lively and diſtinct. than thoſe of Þ2V 
the Imagination, they have likewiſe a 
Steddineſs, Order and Coherence, and 

are not excited at Random, as thoſe Pr ſu 
which are the effects * Human oh Ve K 
ten 


3 


— 
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often are, but in a regular Train or 
Series, the admirable Connexion where- 
of ſufficiencly teſtifies the Wiſdom and 
Benevolence of its Author. Now the 
ſet Rules or eſtabliſh'd Methods, where- 
in the Mind we depend on excites in 


if Nature: And theſe we learn by Ex- 
perience, which teaches us that ſuch and 
ſuch Ideas are attended with ſuch and 


ſuch other Ideas, in the ordinary courſe 
of Things. | 


F 31. This gives us a ſort of 8 

ſo Might, which enables us to regulate our 
ctions for the benefit of Life. And 
vithout this we ſhou'd be eternally at 
1 loſs, we cou'd not know how to act 
any thing that might procure us the 
eaſt Pleaſure, or remove thè leaſt Pain 


of Senſe. That Food Nouriſhes, Sleep 


OW in the Seed-time is the way to 
Leap in the Harveſt, and, in general, 
hat to obtain ſuch or ſuch Ends, ſuch 
Pr ſuch Means are conducive, all this 
Ve know, not by diſcovering any ne- 

| ceſſary 


us the Ideas of Senle are called the Laws 


Nefreſhes, and Fire Warms us; chat to 


tled Ris of Nature, without which 


' Confuſion, and a grown Man no more 
| _ of Lite, chan an Infant juſt Born, 


ing our Thoughts to Him, that it rathe 
ends em a wandering after ſecond Cau 


our own doing, 


0 Example, havin abſery'd that when w 
_ perceive by Sight a certain round, lu 
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ceſſary Connexion between our Ideas, 
but he by the Oblervation of the ſet- 


we ſhou'd be all in Uncertainty and 


know how to manage himſelf in the Af. 


8 32. And yet this conſiſtent, uni. der 


Ban Working 3 ſo evidentiy dil. lee 
plays the Coodack and Wiſdom 1 tha 


Governing Spirit whoſe Will conſtitute 
the Laws of Nature, is ſo far from lead 


ſes. For when we perceive certain | 
deas of Senſe conſtantly follow'd by « 
ther Ideas, and we know this is not o 
we forthwith attributÞ: 
Power and — to the Ideas them 
ſelves, and make one the Cauſe of ano 
ther, than which nothing can be mor 
Abſurd and Unintelli he. Thus, fot 


vith 
depe 
minous Figure, we at theſame time per Subf 
ceive by Touch the Idea or Senſatioſthat 


. 
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called Heat, we do from thence con- 
0 clude the Sun to be the cauſe of Heat. 
1 And in like manner perceiving the Mo- 
tion and Colliſion of Bodies to be at- 


F tended with Sound, we are inclined to 
2 think the latter the cect of the former. 


The Ideas pr on the 

Suns EA the Author of Nature are cal- 
Jed real gt and thoſe excited in the 
Imagination being leſs Regular, Vivid 
and Conſtant, are more properly term- 
ed Ideas, or Images of Things, which they 
copy and repreſent. But then our Sen- 
ſations, be they never ſo Vivid and Di- 
ſtinct, are nevertheleſs Ideas, 7. e. they 
Exiſt in the Mind, or are perceived by 
Ir, as truly as the Ideas of its own fram- 
ing. The Ideas of Senſe are allow'd to 

have more reality in them, i. e. to be 
nM more Strong, Grderly and Coherent 
Orhan the Creatures of the Mind; but 
2 this is no Argument that they Exiſt 
Trithout the Mind. They are alſo leſs 

h dependent on the Spirit, or thinking 

3 oblige which perceiyes them, in 
hat they are excited by the Will of a- 

l 5 nother 


N 0% 1. eee Part 1 


nother and more Powerful Spirit: yet 
ſtill they are Ideas, and certainly no L 
dea, Whether Faint or Strong, can Exiſt 


5 otherwiſe than in a Maine: perceiving it. 


8 34. Before we proceed any far- 
ther, it is neceſſary we ſpend ſome Time 
in Anſwering Objections which may 
probably be made againſt the aal 
ples we have hitherto laid down, In 
doing of which, if I ſecm too Prolix to 


thoſe of quick Apprehenſions, I deſire 


I may be excuſed, ſince all Men do 
not equally apprehend things of this 
Nature; and I am willing to be under- 
ſtood by every one. Firſt, then, it will 
be objected that by the forcgoing Prin- 
_ ciples, all that is real and ſubſtantial in 
Nature is baniſh'd out of the World: 
And inſtead thereof a ChimericalScheme 


of Ideas takes place. All things that 


Exiſt, Exiſt only in the Mind, that is, 


they are purely Notional. What there- 


fore becomes of the Sun, Moon and 
Stars? What muſt we think of Houſes, 
| Rivers, Mountains, Trees, Stones ; nay, 
even af < our own Bodies Are all theſc 


but 
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but ſo many Chimeras and Illuſions on 
the Fancy ? Toall which, and whatever 
elſe of the ſame ſort may be objected, 
I Anſwer, that by the Principles pre- 
mis d, we are not deprived of any 
one thing in Nature. Whatever we See, 
Feel, Hear, or any wile Conceive or Un- 
derſtand, remains as ſecure as ever, and 
is as real as ever. There is a rerum na- 
tura, and the Diſtinction between Rea- 
lities and Chimeras retains its full force. 
This is evident from Sect. XXIX, XXX, 
and XXXIII, where we haye ſhewn 
what is meant by real Things in oppo- 
ſition to Chimeras, or Ideas of our own 
framing ; but then they both equally 
Exift in the Mind, and in that Senſe are 
ak TT, OT 


F 35. I do not Argue againſt the 


Exiſtence of any one thing that we can 
apprehend, either by Senſe or Reflexion, 
That the things I ſce with my Eyes and 
touch with my Hands do Exiſt, really 
Exiſt, I make not the leaſt Queſtion, 
The only thing whoſe Exiſtence we de- 


ny, is that which Philoſophets call Mat- 


L 3 „ 
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ter or Corporcal Subſtance. And in I ai 
doing of this, there is no Damage done iff is 
to the reſt of Mankind, who, I dare ſay, No. 
will never miſs it. The Atheiſt, deed ne 
will want the Colour of an empty I th 
Name to ſupport his Impiety ; and the I 
Philoſophers may poſſibly find, they N w 
have loſt a great Handle for Trifling th 
and Diſputation. But that's all the Ke 
Harm chat I can ſee done. P00 bl 
EO 36. If any Man chinks we ona a 
from the Exiſtence or Reality of things, N ot 
he is very far from Underſtanding what by 
has been premis d in the plaineſt Terms} I « 


I cou'd think of. Take here an Ab- ov 
ſtract of what has been ſaid. There 
are Spiritual Subſtances, Minds. or Hu- 
man Souls which will or excite Ideas I at 
in themſelves at pleaſure :. but theſe are Ce 
faint, weak, and unſteady in reſpect of ſw 
others they perceive by Senſe, which 956 tak 
ing 1mpreſs'd upon them according nat 
certain Rules or Laws of Nature, Peat ten 
themſelves the effects of a Mind more car 
powerful and wiſe than Human Spirits. if 1 
Theſe latter are ſaid to have more "by for 


5 
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ality in them than the former: By which 
is meant that they are more affecting, 
orderly and diſtinct, and that they are 
not Fictions of che Mind perceiving 
them. And in this Senſe, the Sun that 
I ſee by Day 1s the real Sun, and that 
which I imagine by Night is the Idea of 
the former, In the Senſe here given of 
Reality, tis evident that every Vegeta- 


ble, Seat, Mineral, and in general each 


part of the Mundane Syſtem, is as much 


| 2 Real Being by our Principles as by any 


other. Whether others mean any thing 


by the Term Reality different from what 


do, I intreat them to look into Their 
own Houghts and ſee. | 


8 37. It will be urg'd FEY law —_—_ 
at leaſtis true, viz. that we take away all 


Corporeal Subſtances. To this my An- 
ſwer is, That if the word Subſtance be 
taken in the vulgar Senſe, for a Combi- 


nation of Senſible Qualirics, ſuch as Ex- 
tenſion, Solidity, Weight, Gr. This we 


cannot be accuſcd of taking away. But 0 


if it be taken in a Phyloſophic Senſe, 


for the ſupport of Accidents or Quali- 
_ 
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ridiculous. But this does not concern 


— by 


— — 2 - 
* — 


— — — 


.nefs, the Colour, Taſte, Warmth, Fi- 


- conſtitute the ſeveral ſorts of Victuals 
and Apparel, have been ſhewn to Exiſt 


— 
. n 


—— ——— — — 
— 
* Y 7 
* 
\ 
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ties without the Mind: then, indeed, 1 Hane 
acknowlege that we take it away, if en 
which never had any Exiſtence, not e- 
ven in the Imagination. 


- 38. But after all, ſay you, it ſounds 
very harſh to ſay we Eat and Drink I- 
deas, and are Cloathed with Ideas. 1 
acknowlege it does ſo, the word Idea 
not being uſed in common Diſcourſe 
to ſignifie the ſeveral Combinations of 
ſenſible Qualities, which are called 
Things: and it is certain that any Ex- 
preſſion which varies from the familiar 
Uſe of Language will ſeem harſh and 


the Truth of the Propoſition, which in 
other Words is no more than this, 212. 
we arc Fed and Cloathed with thofc 
Things which we perceive immediately 
by our Senfes. The Hardneſs or Soft- 


gurc, Oc. which combin'd together IC 


dal in che Mind chat petecives diem; 
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and this is all that's mcant by calling 
em Ideas, which Word if it was as or- 
dinarily uſed as Thing, wou'd ſound no 
Harſher nor more Ridiculous than it, 
I am not for diſputing about the Pro- 
pricty, but the Truth of the Expreſſion. 
f therefore you agree with me that we 
Fat, and Drink, and are Clad with the 
immediate Objects af Senſe which can- 
not Exiſt unperceiv d or without the 
Mind: I ſhall readily grant it is more 
proper or conformable to Cuſtom, that 
they ſhou'd be called Things rather than 
„ 


S 39. If ic be demanded why I mae 
dot the word Idea, and do not ra- 
her in compliance with Cuſtom call 
hem Things. I anſwer, I do it for 
wo Reaſons : Firſt, becauſe the Term 
bing, in contradiſtinction to Idea, is 
cnerally ſuppoſed to denote ſomewhat 
xiſting, — $94 the Mind; Secondly, 
ecauſe Thing hath a more comprehen- 
ve Signification than Idea, including 
pirits or thinking Things as well as I- 
cas, Since therefore the Objects of 

EE Senſe. 


? 
* 
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Senſe Exiſt only in the Mind, and are 
withal ine and inactive, I choſe 
to mark them by the word Idea which [ 
implies thoſe Properties. 8 f 
8 40. But ſay what we can, e 0 
one perhaps may be apt to Reply, he 
will ſtill believe his Senſes, and never F 


ſuffer any Arguments, how plauſible ſo· F 

ever, to prevail over the Certainty of * 

them. Be it ſo, aſſert the Evidence of be 

Senſe as high as you pleaſe, we arc T 

willing to do the ſame. That what | w. 

See, Wear and Feel doth Exiſt, i. e. is or 

percelv ed by me, I no more doubt than be 

I do of my own Being. Bur I do not 0 

ſee how the Teſtimony of Senſe can be Ky 
a 


alleg d, as a proof for the Exiſtence of any La 
Thing, which is not perceiv d by Senſe. e 
We are not for having any Man turn 
Sceptic, and disbelieve his Senſes; on the 
the contrary we give them all the Streſ 
and Afurance imaginable ; nor arc} , - 
there any Principles more oppoſite tof tha 
Scepticiſim, than thoſe we have laid] at 
down, as ſhall be hercafter clearly ſeq 
thewn, ; 


8 bs. Secondly 
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1 
10 8 41. Secondly, It will be objected 5 


h char there is a great difference betwixt 
real Fire, for Inſtance, and the Idea of 
Fire, berwixt dreaming or imagining 
ones ſelf Burnt, and actually being ſo: 
he If you ſuſpect it to be only "thi Idea of 
Fire which you fee, do but put your 
Hand into it, and you'll be convinced 


of with a witneſs. This and the like may 
obe urged in oppoſition to our Tenents. 


To all which the Anſwer is evidentfrom 
- 7] what hath been already ſaid, and I ſhall 
i. only add in this place, that if real Fire 
be very different from the Idea of Fire, 
ſo alſo is the real Pain that it occaſions; 
very different from the Idea of the ſame 
Pain, and yet no Body will pretend that 
real Pain either i is, or can poffibly be, 

in an unperceiving Thing or without 
the Mind, any more than its Idea. 


6 42. Thirdly, It will be objected 
toll that we ſee things actually without or 
aidlat a diſtance from us, and which con- 
ly ſequently do not Exiſt in the Mind, it 


being abſurd that choſe Things, which "if 


ly, M 8 


Wire L of B Hh ag Al 


ſhou'd be as near to us as our an 


do oft perceive Things, as Exiſting at a 
dis Point, it may be worth while to 


ther off, ſcems to carry with it ſome 


their Exiſting no where without the 
Mind. The Conſideration of this Dit- 


In it is ſhewn that Diſfance or Outneſs 


N 4 an * n * 
6 : 7 * N 7 1 * 8 . 8 * 7 1 * 
#7 92 0 : 


are ſeen at the Diſtance of ſeveral 4 


Thoughts. In anſwer to this, I deſire it 
may be conſider” d that in a Dream we 


great diſtance off, and yet for all that, 
thoſe Things are acknowleg d to have 
their Exiſtence only in the Mind. 


F 43. But for the fuller 8 of 


conſider, how it is that we perceive Di- 
ſtance and Things placed at a Diſtance 
by Sight. For that we ſhou'd in truth 
ſee External Space, and Bodies actually 
Exiſting in it, ſome nearer, others far- 


Oppoſition to what hath been ſaid, of 


ficulty it was, that gave birth to my Eſ- 
ſay towards a new Theory of Viſion, which 
was publiſh'd not long ſince. Where 


is neither immediately of it ſelf perceiv- 
ed by Sight, nor yet apprehended or 
judged of by Lines 2 Angles, or any 
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: thing that hath a neceſſary Connexion | 
with it: But that it is only ſuggeſted to 


a our Thoughts, by certain viſible Ideas 
and Senſations attending Viſion, which 
; in their own Nature have no manner of 
% Similitude of Relation, cither with Di- 


ſtance, or Things placed at a Diſtance, 

But by a Connexion taught us by Ex- 
f Hperience, they came to ſignify 2 Sug- 
geſt them to us, after the ſame manner 
bs Words of any Language Suggeſt 
the Ideas they are made to ſtand for. 
Infomuch that a Man Born Blind, and 
afterwards made to ſee, wou'd not, at 
rſt Sight, think the thing s he ſaw to 
be without his Mind, or at any Diſtance 
from him. wid. Fett. XII. of the ore 

mentioned Treatiſe, 


he 
1 94 44. The Ideas of Sight and Touch 
ch Knake two Species, intirely diſtinct and 


heterogeneous. The former are Marks 
and Prognoſtics of the latter. That the 
proper Objects of Sight neither Exiſt 

vithout the Mind, nor are the Images 
of External Things, was ſhewn even in 
nat Treatiſe, hs ha che 


. IS. + % 
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6 wt the contrary be ſuppoſed true of 

Tangible Objects: Not that to ſuppoſe 
that 1 95 — Error, was neceſſary for Ne 
eſtabliſhing the Notion therein laid ff i 
down, but becauſe it was beſide my In 
Purp oſe to Examine and Refute it in a 1! 
Diſcourk concerning Viſion. So that in ll tl 
ſtrict Truth the Ideas of Sight, when we a 
apprehend by them Diſtance and Things P 
placed at a Diſtance, do not Suggeſt or I ſc 
mark out to us Things actually Exiſting I o. 


at a Diſtance, but only admoniſh us 


what Ideas of Touch will be imprinted I b. 


in our Minds at ſuch and ſuch diſtances N cr 
of Time, and in conſequence of ſuch or I fe 


ſuch Actions. It is, 1 fay, evident from 5 


What has been faid in the . foregoing I {ic 
Parts of this Treatife, and in Secf. I ch 
CXLVII and elſewhere of the Eſſay con- fr. 
cerning Viſion, that Viſible Ideas arc} ati 


the Language whereby the governing | : 
Spirit, on whom we depend, informs I cl! 


us what Tangible Ideas he is about to fff or 
imprint upon us, in caſe we Excite this his 


or that Motion in our own Bodies. But] {cl 


for a fuller Information in cis Point, ne 
I refer to the Fl, it ſelf. Id. 
. Fourthl 


8 45. Tronhly, 11 will be objects ; 
ed that from the foregoing Principles 
it follows, Things are every mo- 
ment annihilated and created anew, 
The Objects of Senſe Exiſt only when 
they are Perceiyed: The Trees therefore 
are in the Garden, or the Chairs in the 
Parlour, no longer than while there is 
ſome Body by to perceive them. Up 
on ſhutting my Eyes all the 8 
in the Room is reduc d to nothing, and 
barely upon opening em it is again 
created. In anſwer to all which, I re- 
fer the Reader to what has been laid! in 
Het. III, IV, Oc. and deſire he will con- 
ſider whether he means any thing, 
the actual Exiſtence of an Idea, diſtinct 
from its being perceiv d. For my part 


after the niceſt Inquiry 1 cou'd make, 
am not able to diſcover that any thing 


elſe is meant by thoſe Words. And I 
once more intreat the Reader to ſound 
his own Thoughts, and not ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be impoſed on by Words. If 
he can concave it poſſible cither for his 
Ideas or their Archetypes to Exiſt with- 

out 
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out being perceived, then I give up C 
Cauſe: Bur if he cannot, hewillacknow- 
lege it is unreaſonable for him to ſtand 
up in Defence of he knows not whar, 
and pretend to charge on me as an Ab- 
ſurdity, the not aſſenting to thoſe Pro- 
poſitions which at Bottom have no 
meaning in mot. | 

8 46. It will not rib PER to ob⸗ 
ſerve, how far the receiv'd Principles of 
Philoſophy arc themſelves chargeable 
with thoſe. pretended Abſurdities. It 


is thought ſtrangely Abſurd that upon 


_ cloſing my Eye-lids, all the Viſible Ob- 
jects round me ſhou d be reduced to no- 


thing; and yet is not this what Philo- 


ſophers commonly acknowlege, when 
they agree on all Hands that Light and 
Colours, which alone are the proper 


and immediate Objects of Sight, are 


meer Senſations that Exiſt no longer 


than they are perceiv d? Again it may 
to ſome perhaps ſeem very incredible, 


that things ſhou'd be every moment 
creating, yet this very Notion is com- 


monly caught 1 in che Schoals, For the 
1 | el 


O the Principles Part J. 
_— tho they acknowlege the Ex- 
iſtence of Matter and that the whole 
mundane Fabrick is framed out of it, 
are nevertheleſs of Opinion that it can- 
not ſubſiſt without the Divine Conſer- 
vation, which by them is expounded to 
be a continual Creation. m1 


8 47. . a little Thought will 
diſcover to us, that thö we allow the 
Exiſtence of Matter or Corporeal Sub- 
ſtance, yet it will unavoidably follow 
from the principles which are now ge- 


It nerally admitted, that the Particular 
% Bodies of what kind ſoeyer do none of 


them Exiſt whilſt they are not perceiv- 
ed. For it is evident from Sect. XI, 
oc. that the Matter Philoſophers con- 
end for is an incomprehenſible Some- 
vhat which hath none of thoſe particu- 
lar Qualitics, whereby the Bodies fal- 
ing under our Senſes are diſtinguiſhed 
dne from another. But to make this 
ore plain, it muſt be remarked that 
he Infinite Diviſibility of Matter is 
ow univerſally allow d, at leaſt by the 
of aper d and conſiderable Philo- 
ſophers, | 
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88 Of the Principles Part J. II 
ſophers, who on the receiv'd Principles 
demonſtrate it beyond all exception, 
Hence it follows, there is an infinite 
number of Parts in each Particle of 
Matter, which are not perceiv'd by 
Senſe. The reaſon, therefore, that any 
particular Body ſeems to be of a finite 
Magnitude, or exhibits only a finite 
number of Parts to Senſe, 15, not be- 
cauſe it contains no more, ſince in it 
ſelf it contains an infinite number of 
Parts, but becauſe the Senſe is not acute 
enough to diſcern them. In proporti- 
on therefore as the Senſe is render'd 
more acute, it perceives a greater num- 
of Parts in the Object i. e. the Object 
appears greater, and its Figure varies, 

thoſe Parts in its Extremities which 
were before unperceivable, appearing 
no to bound it in very different Lines 
and Angles from thoſe perceived by an 
obtuſer Senſe. And at length, after 
various changes of Size and Shape, when 
the Senſe becomes infinitely acute, the 
Body ſhall ſeem infinite. During all 


which there is no alteration in the Bo- 
dy, but only in the Senfe. Each Body, 
8 | 1 therefore 
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therefore, confider'd in it ſelf is * 
n. N ly extended, and conſequently void of 


te a Shape or Figure. From which it 


of lows: that tho we hou 'd grant the 
by Exiftence of Matter to be never fo cer- 
ain, yet it is withal as certain, the Ma- 
terialiſts themſelves are by their own 
rinciples forced to acknowlege, that 
neither the particular Bodies perceived 
by Senſe, nor any thing like them Exiſts 
vithout the Mind. Matter, I fay, and 
ach Particle thereof is according to 
hem Infinite and Shapeleſs, and it is 
he Mind that frames all that variety 
Bodies which compoſe the viſible 

orld, any one whereof does not Ex- 
| longer chan it 1s perceiy'd. 77M 


§ 48. But ek all, if we conſider 
t the Objection propoſed i in Sect. XLV; 
Will not be found reaſonably charg d 
n the Principles we have premiſed, ſo 
in truth to make any Ojection at all 
gainſt our Notions. For tho we hold 
deed the Objects of Senſe to be no- 
Bo- ung elſe but Ideas which cannot Exift 


dy, nperceiv d: ˖ yet we may not hence con- 
N „„ clude 


go O the Principles Part 1. 
clude they have no Exiſtence. except; 
only while they are perceiv'd by us 
ſince there may be ſome other Spiri 
that perceives them tho we do not 
Wherever Bodies are ſaid to have no 
Exiſtence without the Mind, I wou'd 
not be underſtood to mean this or tha 
particular Mind, but all Minds what 
ſoever. It does not therefore follo! 
from the foregoing Principles, that 
dies are annihilated and created ever 
moment, or Exiſt not at all during th 
Intervals between our perception | 
_” 


| F as. Eiſchly,; it may perhaps: be ol 
l Jected, that if Extenſion and Figure es 
4 5 only i in the Mind, it follows that t 
Ji Mind is extended and figured; ſince E 
tenſion is a Mode or Attribute whic 
(to ſpeak with the Schools) i is predica 
ed of the Subject in which it Exiſts. 
anſwer, Thoſe qualities are in the Min 
only as they are perceiv'd by it, that 
not by way of Mode or Attribute b 
only by way of Idea, and it no more fo 
Jows che Soul or Mand 3 1s extended D 
call 


« 5 * « * ; 
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no * to what Philoſophers ſay of Subject 
u and Mode, that ſeems very groundleſs 
that and unintelligible. For inſtance, in this 
Propoſition, a Die is Hard, Extended 
and Square, they will have it that the 


1 ed of 1 it, and in which they Exiſt. This 
can't comprehend : To me a Die 


ee Accidents. And to ſay a Die is Hard, 


 L\thoſe _ ualities to. a ſubject diſtinct 
hi from and ſupporting them, but only an 
pa Explication of the mcaning of the word 
S. ¶ Die. 

Min 3 
oi | 8 3 50. Sirtlly, you 1 ſay chere hos : 


Matter and Motion, take away theſe 


yo Human e . 


ept cauſe Putanſion Exiſts in it alone, than 
us, Wit does that it is Red or Blue becauſe 
thoſe Coloursare on all Hands acknow- 
[cg'd'to Exiſt in it, and no where elſe. 


Boflword Die denotes a Subject or Sub- 
vel ſtance, diſtinct from the Hardneſs Ex- 
enſion, and Figure which are predicat- 


ſeems to be nothing diſtinct from thoſe 
things which are termed its Modes or 


Extended and Square, is not to attribute 


been a great many things explain d by 


and you n the whole Corpuſcular | 
Call | N 2 Thilo- 
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92 "Of 1 Principles Pa xt 1 
: Philoſophy, and undermine thoſe Me- 
- chanical Principles which have been ap- 
plied with fo much ſucceſs to account 
E. the Phenomena, In ſhort, whate- 
ver Advances have been made, either 
by Ancient or Modern Philoſophers, ; in 
che Study of Nature do all proceed on 
the Suppoſition, that Corporeal Sub- 
ſtance or Matter doth really Exiſt. To 
this, I anſwer, that there is not any one 
Phenomenon explain d on that Suppo- 
ſition, which may not as well be en. 
plain'd without it, as might caſily be 
made appear by an induction of Parti: 

culars. To Explain tl the Phenomena, is 
all one as to ſhew. why upon ſuch and 
ſuch Occaſions, we are affected with 
ſuch and ſuch Ideas. But how Matter 
 thou'd Operate on a Spirit, or produce 
any Idea in it, is what no Phi 
Will pretend to explain. It is theroforc 
evident, there can be no uſe of Matter 
in Natural Philoſophy. Beſides, they 
who attempt to account for Things, do 
it, not by Corporcal Subſtance but, by 
Figure, Motion, Oc. which are in truth 
no more than mcer ideas, and thercforc 

| Cannot 


cannot ew ra eule as any thing, as 


pM hath been altgady bow vid. $ ect. Xxv. 7 


[Cn "Big 1. eee Ar iba clas ba | a 1 
et K — whether it. does not ſeera © 
in abſurd, to take away Natural Cauſes, # 
on and aſcribe every thing to the immedli- 9 
ate Operation of Spirits? We muſt no 1 

ger ſay upon theſe Principles that Fire 

s, Or Water Cools, but that a Spi- 
rit t Heats, Oc. wou'd not a Man be de- 
ſervedly laught at, who ſhou d talk after 
this manner? I anfwer he wou'd fo, in 
ſuch Things we ought to Think with the 
Learned, and Speak with the Valgar. They 
who to demonſtration are oonV inced f 
the truth of the Copernican Syſtem, do ">. 
nevertheleſs ſay the Sun Riſes, the Sun 1 
Sets or comes to the Meridian :Andif If 
they affected a contrary Stile, in com- 
mon talk, it woud without doubt ap- 
pear very ridiculous. A little — 
on what is her ſaid will make it Hun 
teſt, that the common uſe of Language 
wou'd receive no manner of Alteration 
or — * the acimifſion 'of . 
pur r Penang," 

8 52. 


ac 
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S 52. In the ordinary affairs of Life, 
any Phraſes may be retain'd, ſo long 
as they Excite in us proper Sentiments, 

or Diſpoſitions to act in ſuch a manner 
as is neceſſary for our well-being, how 
falſe ſoever they may be, if taken in a 


ſtrict and Speculative Senſe. Nay this 
is unavoidable ſince, Propriety being re- 
gulated by Cuſtom, Language is ſuited 


to the received Opinions which are not 
always the trueſt. Hence it is impoſſi- 
ble even in the moſt rigid, Philoſophic 

Reaſonings, ſo far to alter the Bent and 
Genius of the Tongue we ſpeak, as ne- 
ver to give a handle for Cavillers to pre- 


tend Difficulties and Inconſiſtencies. But 


a fair and ingenuous Reader will collect 
the Senſe, from the Scope and Tenor 
and Connexion of a Diſcourſe, making 


| allowances for thoſe unaccurate Modes 


of Speech, which uſe has made inevita- 


ble. 


F 53. As to the Opinion that there 


are no Corporeal Cauſes, this has been 


heretofore maintain'd by ſome of the 
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Schoolmen, as it is of late by others a- 


mong the Modern Philoſophers, who 
tho they allow Matter to Exiſt, yet will 


have GOD alone to be the immediate 


efficient Cauſe of all, Things. Theſe 9 
Men ſaw, that amongſt all the Objects 
of Senſe. there was none, which had any 
Power or Activity included in it, and 

that by conſequence this was likewiſe 
true, of whatever Bodies they ſuppoſed 


to Exiſt without the Mind, like unto 
the immediate Objects of Senſe. But 


then, that they ſhou'd ſuppoſe an innu- 


merable multitude of Created Beings, 
which they acknowlege are not capable 
of producing any one effect in Nature, 

and which therefore are made to no 
manner of purpoſe, ſince God might 


have done every thing as well without 


them, this I ſay tho we ſhou'd allow it 
poſſible, muſt yet be a very unaccoun- 
table and extravagant Suppoſition. 


$ 54. In the Eighth Place, the univer- 
ſal concurrent aſſent of Mankind may 


be thought by ſome, an invincible Ar- 
- Sument in behalf of Matter, or the Ex- 


iſtence 
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Z fifa ah Principles i Part I. 
3 of External Things. Muſt we 


| ſuppoſe the whole World t = be miſtak- 
en, and if fo, what cauſe can be aſſign d 
of ſo widc-ſpread and predominant an 
Error ? I anſwer, Firſt, chip upon a nar- 
row inquiry, it will not perhaps be 
found, ſo many as is imagin d do really 
believe the Exiſtence of Matter, or 
Things without the Mind. Strictly 
ſpeaking, to believe that which involves 
a Contradiction, or has no meaning in 


it, is impoſſible, and whether the fore- 


oing Expreſſions are not of that ſort, 
7 refer it to the impartial Examination 
of the Reader. In one Senſe, indeed, 
Men may be ſaid to believe that Matter 


Exiſts, i. e. they act as if the immediate 
Cauſe of their ee mee, which affects 


them every moment, and is fo nearly 
_ preſent to them, were ſome ſenſeleſs un- 
n= Being. But that they ſhou d 
clearly apprehend any meaning marked 
by thoſe Words, and form thereof a 


Settled Speculative Opinion, is what I 


am not able to conccive. This is not 
the only Inſtance wherein Men impoſe 
upon themſelves, by Iinagining chey 


believe 


Part I. of. Human Knowlege. 97 
believe thoſe Propoſitions this haye of- 


man in them. 


grant a Notion to be never ſo univerſally 


ly and ſtedfaſtly adhered to, yet this is but 


or Na weak Argument of its truth, to whoever 


ly conſiders what a vaſt number of Preju- 


es dices and falſe Opinions are every 
in where embraced, with the utmoſt te- 


e- naciouſneſs by the unreflecting (which 


rt, ¶ are the far- greater) part of Mankind. 
on There was a time when the Antipodes 
d, ¶ and Motion of the Earth, were look d 
ter [upon as monſtrous Abſurdities, even 
ce by Men of Learning: And if it be conſi- 
ts is d what a ſmall proportion they bear 
rly ¶ to the reſt of Mankind, we ſhall find 
m- that at this Day, thoſe Notions have 
1'd sand but a very onder foot- 
ed ing in che World. 


8 86 But it is - pt that we 
10t Faſſign a cauſe of this Prejudice, and 
oſe account for its obtaining in the World. 
ney To this I anſwer, That Men knowing 
= . ices 
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ten heard, tho at Bottom they have no 


CF 5s. But Secondly, Tho we ſhou'd 
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Exiſtence independent of, and without 
the Mind, without ever dreaming that 


ſame time. run into another which 


the Mind, or having a ſubſiſtence di- 


our Ideas are only Images or Reſem- 
blance, imprinted by thoſe Objects on 


98 of the Principles 1 J. 


they perceiv'd ſeveral Ideas, whereof 
they themſelves were not the Authors, 


as not being excited from within, nor 


depending on the operation of their 


Wills, this made em maintain, thoſe 1- 
deas or Objects of Perception had an 


a Contradiction was involved in thoſc 
Words. But Philgſphers having plain- 
ly ſeen, that the immediate Objects of 
Perception do not Exiſt — the 
Mind, they in ſome degree corrected 
the miſtake of the Vulgar, - but at the 


ſeems no leſs Abſurd, viz. that there arc 
certain Objects really Exiſting without 


ſtinct from being perceived, of which 
the Mind. And this Notion 5 the Phi- 


loſophers ows its Originc to the ſame 
cauſc with the former, namely their be- 


ing conſcious that they were not the 


Authors of their own Senſations, which 
they evidently knew. were rmprince 
from 


o | » 
* : 
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from without, and which therefore 


muſt have ſome cauſe, diſtinct from 
che Minds on which chey are imprinted. 


But why they ak 'd ſuppoſe 
the THAN of Senſe to be excited - in us, 
by things in their likeneſs, and not ra- 
ther have recourſe to Spirit which alone 
can act, may be accounted for, Firſt, 
becauſe they were not aware of the 
Repugnancy there is, as well in ſuppo- 
ſing things like unto our Ideas Exiting 
without, as in attributing to them 
Power or Activity. - Secondly, becauſe 
the ſupreme Spirit which Excites thoſe 
Ideas in our Minds, is not mark'd out 
and limited to our view by any particu- 
lar, finite Collection of ſenſible Ideas, 
as Human Agents are by their Size, | 
Complexion, Limbs, Motions, G&c. And 
Thirdly | becauſe his Operations are re- 
gular and uniform. Whenever the Courſe 
of Nature 1s interrupted by -a Miracle, 
Men are ready to own the - preſence of 
a Superiour Agent. But when we ſec 
things go on in the ordinary Courſe, | 
they do not Excite in us any Reflexion, 


2 their 


100 of the Be | Oe L 
their Order and  Concatenation, tho it 
be an Argument of the greateſt Wiſ. 
dom, Power, and Goodneſs in their 
Creator, is yet ſo conſtant and » Va 2 
to us, chat we do not think em the im- 
mediate effects of a Free Spirit: eſpeci- 
ally ſince Inconſtancy and Mutability 
in acting, tho it be an Imperfection, is 


look'd on as a mark of Freedom. 


§ 58 Tenthly, It will be objected, 
that the Notions, we advance are in- 
conſiſtent with ſeveral ſound Truths in 
Philoſophy and Mathematics. For Ex- 
ample, The Motion of the Earth is now 
univerſally admitted by Aſtronomers, 
as a Truth grounded onthe cleareſt and 
moſt convincing Reaſons. But on the 
foregoing Principles there can be no 
ſuch thing. For Motion being only an 
Idea, it —_ that if it be not per- 
ceived it Exiſts not, but the Motion of 
the Earth is not perceiv'd by Senſe. 1 
Anſwer, That Tenent, if rightly under- 
ſtood, will be found to agree with the 
Principles we have premiſed: For the 
| ; Whether the Earth moves or 
ng 


+ 
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it no, amounts in reality to no more than 
{. I this, viz. whether we have reaſon to 


ir conclude, from what hath been ob- 
ar N ſerv'd by Aſtronomers, that if we were 
1- placed in fuch and ſuch Circumſtan- 
1- N ces, and ſuch or ſuch a Poſition and 
ty Diſtance, both from the Earth and Sun, 
15 N we ſhou'd perceive the former to move 


among the Choir of the Planets, and 


appearing in all reſpects like one of 


d, hem: And this, by the Eſtabliſh'd Rules 
n- Jof Nature, which we have no rea- 
x- from the Phænomena. 


S, $S 5. We may from the Experience 
nd Juve have had, of the Train and Succeſ- 
he ſion of Ideas in our Minds, often make, 
no will not fay uncertain Conjectures, 
an but, ſure and well grounded Predicti- 
er- ſons, concerning the Ideas we ſhall be 
of affected with purſuant to a great Train 
_ I Not Actions, and be enabled to paſs a 
ex- right Judgement of what wou'd have 
the Nappear'd to us, in cafe we were placed 
the, ſin Circumſtances, very different from 
or ¶thoſe we arc in at preſent, Herein con- 
no „„ . 
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ſiſts the Knowlege of Nature, which 
may preſerye its uſe and certainty very 
conſiſtently with what hath been ſaid. 
It will be eaſy, to apply this to whate- 
ver Objections of the like ſort may be 
drawn, from the Magnitude of the 
Stars, or any other Diſcoveries in Af. 
tronomy or Nature. 


"-$ 60. In the rent Place, it will 
be demanded to what purpoſe. ſerves 

that curious Organization of Plants 
and the admirable Mechaniſm in the 
Parts of Animals; might not Vegeta- 
bles grow, and ſhoot forth Leaves and 
Bloſſoms, and Animals perform all 
their Motions, as well without, as with 
all that variety of Internal Parts ſo elc- 
gantly contrivd and put together, 
which being Ideas, have nothing Pow- 
erful or Operative in them, nor have 
any neceſſary connexion with the effects 
aſcribed to them? If it be a Spirit that 
immediately produces every effect by a 


fit, or act of his will, we muſt think pr, 

all that's fine and artificial i inthe Works, * 

whether of Man or Nature, to be * 
made 
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. made in yain. By this Doctrine, tho 
u an Artiſt has made the Spring and 
wheels, and every Movement of a 
d. W atch, and adjuſted them in ſuch a 
manner, as he knew wou'd produce the 
Motions he deſign'd ; yet he muſt think 
all this done to no purpoſe, and that 


Index, and points to che Hour of the 
Day. If fo, why may not the Intelli- 
gence do it, without his being at the 
pains of making the -Movements, and 
putting them together? Why does not 
an empty Caſe ſerve as well as ano- 
ther; ang how comes it to paſs, that 
whenever there 1s any Fault in the go- 
ing of a Watch, there is ſome correſ- 
ponding Diſorder to be found in the 
Movements, which being mended by a 
her Kilful Hand, all is right again? The 
like may be ſaid of all the Clockwork 
0 of Nature, great part whereof is ſo 
OE vonderfully Fine and Subtile, as ſcarce 
to be diſcern'd by the beſt Microſcope. 
nk In ſhort it will be ask d, how upon our 

Principles any. tolerable Account can 
15% be given, or any final , Cauſe afſign'd 


of 
nadeſl = „ 


it is an Intelligence which directs the 
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of an ents multitude of Bo- 
dies and Machines, fram'd with the moſt 
exquiſite Art, which in the common Phi- 
loſophy have very appoſite Uſes aſſigned 
them, and ſerve to explain abundance 
of Phznomena. : 


8 61. To all hich, I anſwer, Firſt, 
That tho there were ſome Difficulties 
relating to the adminiſtration of Pro- 
vidence, and the Ules by it aſſign'd to 
8 ſeveral parts of Nature, hack [ 

ou'd not ſolve by the foregoing Prin- 
ax ky yet this Objection cou'd be of 
ſmall weight againſt the truth and cer- 
tainty of - Things, which may be 
prov'd a Priori, with the utmoſt Evi- 
dence and Ri gor of Demonſtration. 
' Secondly, But pore Foe are the receiv d 
Principles free from the like Difficul- 
ties; for it may {till be demanded, to 
what end God f ſuou d take thoſe round. 
about Methods of effecting things by 
Inſtruments and Machines, which no 
one can deny might have been effect- 
ed by the meer command of his Will, 
without all that m— : Nay, if wc 


mars: 


Y gnnm_s 9 
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narrowly conſider it, we ſhall find the 


Objection may be retorted with grea- 
ter force, on thoſe who hold the Ex- 
iſtence of thoſe Machines without the 
Mind; for it has been made evident, 

that Solidity, Bulk, Figure, Motion, Oc. 
have no Activity or Efficacy in them, 
ſo as to be capable of producing any 
one effect in Nature, vid. Sect. XXV. 
whoever therefore -ſuppoſes them to 
Exiſt (allowing the Suppoſition poſſible) 
when they are not perceived, does it 

manifeſtly to no purpoſe, ſince the on- 
ly uſe that is aſſign d to them, as they 
Exiſt unperceiv d, is that they — 
thoſe perceivable Effects Which, in 
truth, cannot be aſcrib 2 o _— chin 
but Spirit. ws "4 2200 


8 62 But to come 1 504 Diff. 
culty, it muſt be obſerv'd, that thò the 
Fabrication of all thoſe Parts and Or- 
zans be not abſolutely neceſſary to the | 
praducing any Effect, yet it is ne- 
ceſſary to the producing of things in a 
conſtant, regular way, according to tlie 


Laws of Nature. There are certain ge- 


* neral 


— 
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well to the framing Nl Things, 


the explaining the various Phænomena, 


ſophers pretend to account for Appear- 


ſpicuous Uſe in theſe regular, conſtant 
particular Size, Figure, Motion and Dif caſi 


— e Standing, Mechanical Laws of Na 


neral Laws, that run thr the whole | 
Chain of Narural Effects, theſe arc 
learn'd by the Obſervation and Study 
of Nature, and are by Men applicd as 


for the Uſe and Ornament of Life, as to 


which Explication conſiſts only in ſhew- 
ing the Conformity, any particular Pha- 
nomenon hath to the general Laws of 
Nature, or, which is the ſame thing, 1 in 
diſcovering the Uniformity, there is in 
the Production of natural Effects, as 
will be evident to whoever ſhall attend 
to the ſeveral Inſtances, wherein Philo- 


ances. That there is a great and con- 


Methods of working, obſerv'd by the 
Supreme Agent, has been ſhewn in 1 yo 
XXXI. and it is no leſs viſible, that af « 


poſition of Parts are ncceflary, tho not Nai 
abſolutely to the thing 6 any Effect 
yet to the producing it according to 


Thus, for Inſtance, It cannot be 
denied 
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denied that God, or the Intelligence that . 
ſuſtains and rules che ordinary courſe 1 
Jof Things, might if He were minded to [2 
produce a Miracle, cauſe all the Moti- 4 
„ons on the Dial- plate of a Watch, th 
no Body had ever made the Movements, . 


and put them in it: But yet if he wall! 
act agreeably to the Rules of Mecha- 
nfm, by him for wife Ends cſtabliſh'd 
and maintain'd in the Creation, it is ne- 
ceſſary that thoſe Actions of the Watch 
malls whereby he makes the Move iti 
ments and nelly adjuſts them, pre=- Mii 
cede the production of the aforeſaid | 

Motions, as alſo that any diſorder. in 


* 
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r- them be attended with the Perception WW: 
n · of ſome correſponding Diſorder, in the 1 
ny Movements, which being once Cor- \ 
5 þ rected all is right again. 

8 63. It may, indeed, on ſome. Oc. 

if e be neceſſary, that the Author of 

oi Nature diſplay his over-ruling Power, 

mi producing ſome Appearance out o 

to the ordinary Series of Things. Such 

a Exceptions from the general Rules ot 
be Wi are — to ſurpriſe and aws Jo 
ed h P 2 Men Ras 
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0 into an acknowledgment of the 
of the Divine Being: But then they are 
P be uſed but ſeldom, otherwiſe there 
a plain reaſon, why they ſhou'd fail 

© —_ Effect. Beſides, God ſeems to 
chooſe the convincing our Reaſon of 


his Attributes by the works of Nature, 


which diſcover ſo much Harmony and 
Contrivance in their Make, and are 
ſuch plain Indications of Wiſdom and 


Beneficence in their Author, rather than 


to aſtoniſn us into a belief of his Being 
by anomalous and ſeipaſmg E Events. 


4. o ſet thay Matter in a yet 
fie Light, I ſhall obſerve that what 
has been Sbjoficdi in Se. LX. amounts 
in reality to no more than this. Ideas 


are not any how and at random pro- 
duced, there being a certain Order and 


GConoexidn between them, like to that 


of Cauſe and Effect : There: are alſo ſe- 


veral Combinations of them, made in 


a very Regular and Artificial Manner, 


which ſeem like ſo many Inſtruments in 
the hand of Nature, that being hid as 


it were behind the Scenes, — a ſecret 


I Operation 
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Operation in producing thoſe Appear- 
ances, which are ſeen on the Theatre. of 
the World, being themſelves diſcernible 
only to the curious Eye of the Philoſo- 
pher. But ſince one Idea cannot be 
the Cauſe of another, to what purpoſe 
is that Connexion? And ſince thoſe In- 
ſtruments, being barely inefficacious Per- 
ceptions in the Mind, are not ſubſervi- 
ent to the Production of Natural Ef- 
fects; it is demanded why they are 
made, or, in other Words, what reaſon 
can be aſſign d, why God ſhou d make 
us upon a cloſe: inſpection into His 
Works, behold ſo great variety of Ideas, 

ſo artfully laid together, and ſo much 

according to Rule: It not being imagi- 

nable, that he'd be at the Expence (if 

one may fo ſpeak) of all that Art and 
d Derr to no purpoſe. | 


8 65. To all kd: my Anger is Is, 
Firſt, That the Connexion 2 Ideas does 
not imply the Relation of Cauſe and 

Effect, . only of a Mark or Sign with 

the Thing ſignified. The. Fire which 
l ſee, is not the Cauſe of the iy; ; 
* er 


permanent and univerſal, cheſe Combi- 
nations muſt be made by Rule, and 
What Methods are proper to be taken, 


to be diſtinctly meant, when it is faid 


and Mechaniſm of the inward Parts of 
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ſuffer upon my approaching it, but the N . 


Mark that forewarns me of it. In like U. 
manner the Noiſe that J hear is not the I or 
Effect of this or that Motion, or colli- 

fron of the ambient Bodies, but the Sign 
Why TI 
Ideas are form'd into Machines, i. e. Ca 
artificial and regular Combinations, is N pr 
the ſame with that for combining Let - N cx; 
tets into Words. That a few Original dit 
Ideas may be made to ſignifie, a great ¶ anc 
number of Effects and Actions, tis ne- fig. 


ctſſary they be varioufly combin'd to- as 


gether: And to the end their Uſe be 


with wiſe Contrivance. By this means 
abundance of Information is convey d 
unto us, concerning what we arc to 
expect from ſuch and ſuch Actions, and 


for the Exciting ſuch and ſuch Ideas : 
Which in effect, is all that I conceive 


that by diſcerning the Figure, Texture, 


F We 
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we may attain to know the ſeveral 
Uſes and Propertics depending thereon, 
or the Nature of the Thing. 
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$F 66. Hence it is evident, that thoſe 
Things, which under the Notion of a 
Cauſe co- operating or concurring to the 
production of Effects, are altogether in- 
explicable, and run us into great Abſur- 
dities, may be very naturally explain d, 
and have a proper and obvious Uſe af. 
ſign d em, whenthey are conſider d only 
as Marks, or Signs for our Information. 
And it is the ſearching after, and endea- 


(f I may ſo call it) of the Author of 
Nature, that ought to be the Employ- 
ment of the Natural Philoſopher; and 
not the pretending to explain Things 
by Corporcal Cauſes, which Doctrine 
ſeems to have too much eſtranged the 
Minds of Men, from that active Princi- 
ple, that ſupreme and wiſe Spirit, i 
whom we Live, Move, and have our Being. 


F 67 In the Twelfth place, it may 
al, I perhaps be objected, that tho it be clear 


from 
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vouring to underſtand this Language 
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from what has been ſaid, that there can 
be no ſuch thing as an Inert, Senſeleſs, 
Extended, Solid, Figured, Moveable 
Subſtance Exiſting without the Mind, 


ſuch as Philoſophers deſcribe Matter 

Let if any Man ſhall leave out of his I- 
dea of Matter, the poſitive Ideas of Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Solidity and Motion, 


and ſay that he means only by that 
word, an Inert, Senſeleſs Subſtance that 
Exiſts without the Mind or unperceiv d, 
which is the Occaſion of our Ideas, or 
at the preſence whereof God is pleaſed 
to excite-Ideas 1n us : It doth not ap- 
pear, but that Matter taken in this 
Senſe may poſſibly Exiſt. In Anſwer to 
which I ſay, Firſt, That it ſeems no leſs 
Abſurd to ſuppoſe a:Subſtance without 


Accidents, than it is to ſuppoſe! Acci- 


dents without a Subſtance, But Se- 
condly; 'Tho we ſhou'd: grant this un- 
known Subſtance may poſlibly Exiſt, 
yet where can it be ſuppoſed to be ?} 


That it Exiſts not in the Mind is a- 


greed, and that it Exiſts not in Place is 
no leſs certain; ſince all Place or Ex- 


tenßon Exiſts only in the Mind as 2 
een 


g 


r 
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been already prov'd. It remams there- 
„fore that it Exiſts no where at all. 


, 0 68. Let us examine a Sickle) the 
: Fr cription that is here given us of Mat- 
-er. It neither acts, nor perceives, nor 
ss perceiv'd ; For this is all that's meant 
„by ſaying it is an Inert, Senſeleſs, Un- 
u Ml known Subſtance, which is a Definition 
u intirely made up of Negatives, excepting 
, only the relative Notion of its ſtanding 
runder or Supporting : But then it muſt 
d be obſerv'd that it Swpports nothing at 
p- all ; and how neatly this comes to the 
1s deſcription of a non-entity, 1 deſire may 
to be conſider d. But ſay you it is the 
{s WM 2nbrrown occaſion, at the preſence of 
ut which, Ideas are Excited in us by the 
i- NVvill of God. Nowt wou'd fain know, 
e- low any thing can be preſent to us, 
which is ati perceivable by Senſe 
nor Reflexion, nor capable of produc- 
ing any Idea in our Minds, nor is at 
all extended, nor hath any Form, nor 
Exiſts in any place. The words 70 be 
preſent, uo thus applied, muſt needs 
be taken in ſome abſtract and ſtrange 

Q Mean- 
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Meaning, and which 1am not able to 
3 9 


8 69. Again, let us examine what 
is meant by Occaſion: So far as I can 
gather from the common Uſe of Lan- 
-guage, that Word ſignifies, either the 


Agent which produces any Effect, or 


elle ſomething that is obſerv'd to ac- 
company, or go before it, in the ordi- 
nary courſe of things. But when. it is 
applied to Matter as above deſcribed, 


it can be taken in neither of thoſe Gon- 


ſes. For Matter is ſaid to be Paſſive 
and Inert, and fo cannot be an Agent 
or Efficient Cauſe. It is alſo unper- 
ceivable as being devoid of all Senſible 
Qualities, and ſo cannot be the Occaſi- 
on of our Perceptions in the latter 
Senſe: As when the burning my Finger, 


is ſaid to be the Occaſion of the Pain 


that attends it. What therefore can 


be meant by calling Matter an Occaſion? 


This Term is either uſed in no Senſe at 
all, or elſe in ſome very diſtant from 
its receiv d e 


FC 70, You 
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78 7% Pol will perhaps 110 Wat Mat- ” 


ter, tho it be nor perceiv'd by us, is ne- 


vertheleſs perceived by Gov, to whom „ 
it is the Occaſion of Exciting Tdeas in 
our Minds. For, ſay you, ſince we ob- 


ſerve our Senſations to be imprinted in 


an orderly and conſtant manner, it is 
but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, there are 
certain Conſtant, and Regular Occaſi- 
ons of their being produced. That is 
to ſay, that there are certain permanent, 
and diſtinet parcels of Matter, correſ- 
ponding to our Ideas, which tho they 
do not cxcite them in our Minds, or 


any wiſe immediately affect us, as being 


altogether Paſſive and Unperceivable to 
Us, they are nevertheleſs to Gov, by 
whom they are Perceiv'd, as it were ſo 
many Occaſions, to remind him when 
and what Ideas, to imprint on our 
Minds: that ſo things may go on in a 
conſtant, uniform manner, 


bo 71. * anſwer to this I bc 
that, as the Notion of Matter is here 


Stated, the Qucſtion is no longer con- 
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cerning the Exiſtence of a T hing di- 
ſtint from Spirit and Idea, 1 Per- 
ceiving and being Perceiv d': But whe- 
ther there are not certain Ideas, of J 
know not what Sort, in the Mind of 
Gov, which are o many Marks or 
Notes, that direct him how to produce 
Senſations i in our Minds, in a N 
and regular Method: Much after the 
ſame manner, as a Muſician is directed 
by the Notes of Muſic, to produce that 
harmonious train and compoſition of 
Sound, which is cal ed a 8 tho 
they who Hear the Muſic do not Per- 
ceive the Notes, and may be intirely 
ignorant of them. But this Notion of 
Matter (which after all is the onl * 
telligible one that I can pick, 
what is ſaid of unknown 8 
ſeems too extravagant to deſcrve a 
Confutation. Beſides, it is in effect no 
Objection againſt what we have ad- 
vanced, viz, that there is no ſcaſcleſs, un. 
percciy d Subſtance. . 


72. If we fellow 1 Lighe of ; 8 
ſon, = ſhall, from the oon tant uni- 
/ — form 
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form Method of our Senſations, collect 
the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of the Spirit 
who excites them in our Minds. But 
this is all that. I can ſee reaſanably gon- 
cluded from thence. 1 To me, I ſay, tis 
evident that the Being of a Spirit infl- 
nitely Wiſe, Good, and Powerful is abun- 
dantly ſufficient, to explain all the Ap- _ 
pearances of Nature. But as for Inert, 
Senſleſs Matter, nothing that I perceive 
has any the leaſt Connexion with it, or 
leads to the Thoughts of it. And 1 
wou'd fain fee any one Explain, any the 
meaneſt Phenomenon in Nature by it, 
or ſhew any manner of Reaſon, tho in 
the lowelt Rank of Probability, that he 
can have for its Exiſtence; or even make 
any tolerable Senſe or Meaning of that 
Suppoſition, For as to its being an Oe- 
cation, we have, I think, evidently ſhewn 
that with regard to us it is no Occa- 
ſion: It remains therefore that it muſt 
be, if at all, the Occaſion to Go of 
exciting Ideas in us; and what chis a- 
mounts to we have juſt now ſcen. 
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= 125 151 is wort while to reflect ali. 8 

as on the Motives which induced Men 
to ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of Material Sub-. P 
ſtance; that ſo having obſerv'd the gra- 
-dual Cealing, and Expiration of cho: 

| Motives or. Reaſons, we may proporti- b 0 
_ -onably withdraw the Aſſent that was 
grounded on them.. Firſt, therefore, it 2 
was thought that Colour, Figure, Mo- 
tion, and the reſt of the Senlible Qua- 
lities or Accidents, did really Exiſt with- 
out the Mind; and for this reaſon, it 
ſeem' d needful to ſu ppoſe ſome unthink- 
ing Subſtratum, or Subſtance wherein they 
did Exiſt, fince they cou'd not be con- 
ceived to Exiſt by themſelyes. After- 
wards, in proceſs "of time, Men being 
convinced that Colours, Sounds, and 
the reſt of the Senſible Secondary Qua- 
lities had no Exiſtence without the Mind, 
they tripped this Subſtratum or materi- 

al SubRance: of thoſe Qualities, leaving 
only the Primary Ones, Figure, Moti- 
on, &c. which they Rill conceived tog 
Exiſt without the Mind, and conſequent-· 
Y, to ſtand 1 in need of a material Sup- 
port. 
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port. But ic having been ſhewn, that 
none, even of theſc, can poſſibly Exiſt 
otherwiſe than in a Spirit or Mind which 
perceives them, it follows, that we have 
no longer any reaſon, to ſuppoſe the be- 
ing of Matter. Nay, that it is utterly, im- 
poſſible there ſhou'd be any ſuch thing, 
0 long as that Word is taken to denote, 
an 3 Subſtratum of Qualities or 


Accidents, j they: Exiſt when 
„ae Mind. | 


8 74. Bar tho it be Jt by — 
Materialiſts, themſelves, that Matter was 
thought of only for the ſake of ſupport- 
ng Accidents ; and the reaſon intirely 
ceaſing, one. might expect the Mind 
hou'd naturally, and without any reluct- 
ance at all, quit the belief of what 
was ſolely grounded thereon. Yer the 
Prejudice is riveted ſo deeply in our 
Thoughts, that we can ſcarce tell ho- 
o part vi, it, and are therefore incli- 

ed, ſince the Thing it ſelf is indefenſi- 
ble, at leaſt to retain the Name; which, . 
C apply to, I know not what, abſtract⸗ 
d and indefinite Notions of Being, O- 

Cali on, 


up” 


cafbons "Pee. the without any thew of 
Kab, at leaſt ſo far & I can fee. For 
what is there, I beſeech you, on our 

part, or what do we perceive amongſt 
all the Ideas, Senſations, Notions, which 
are irtiptinted on our Minds, they by 
See or Reflexiotr, from whence may 
be mfer'd the Exiftence of an inert 
m—O_ unpereciv'd Occafion'? and 

other "hand, on the part of an Al. reg 

ſafficient Spirit, what can there be that Mis r 


' ſhou'd make us believe, or even ſuſpect, N but 
he is divected by an inert + grand to; 
CRE eas i n {our Minds? 8 


8 7 1 8 2 very erte n chat In- 
hands of the force of Prejudice, and 
mu to he larmemted, that the Mind of 
Mar retains fe- great a  Fondriefs, againſt 
all the evidence of Reaſon, for a ſtupid, 
thonghrleſs: Somerhar, by the 1nterpo- 
ſion whereof it wou 4, as it were;fkreen 
ir ſell, from lie Providenee of God:andf 
roemeve it farther off fror the Affairs 
of che World.- Bur the we do the ut- 
moſt we cart, to ſecure the belief of 
om tho- when! Reafort forftkes us 
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ve endeavour to ſupport our Opinion 


on the bare poſſibility of the Thing, and 
tho we Indulge our ſelves in the full 
Scope, of an Imagination not regulated 
by Reaſon, to make out that poor Poſ- 
chi, yet the Up- ſhot of all is, that 
there certain anuiomm Ideas in the Mind 
of God; for this, if any thing, is all that 
| conceive to be meant by Cccaſion with 
regard to God. And this, at the Bottom, 
s no longer contending wy the 7 Thing 
but for the Nane. 


76, Whether . pe are 
uch AA in the Mind of Gop, and 
whether the) y may be called by the name 
Matter I fan t diſpute. But if you ftick 
to the Notion of an — Sub- 
tance, or Support of Extenſion, Moti- 


on, Ec. then to me 1 is moſt evident- 


ly impoſſible, there ſhou'd be any ſuch 
thing. Since it is a plain Repugnancy, 


naſſthat thoſe Qualities ſhou' dExiſt! in or be 


POETS byan EY Subſtance. 


J 77. But ſay you, tho ir be grant- : 
d that there is no 8282 bert 
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of Extenſion, and the other Qualities i « 
or Accidents which we Perceive; yet Ml |; 
there may, perhaps, be ſome Inert, Un- ll « 
perceiving Subſtance, or Subſtratum of 


0 
ſome other Qualities, as incomprehen- is 
ſible to us as Colours are to a Man born I q 
Blind, becauſe we have not a Senſe a- of 
da ped to them. But if we had a new 
Senſe. weſhou'd poſſibly no more doubt 
of their Exiſtence, than a Blind-man ha 
made to See does of the Exiſtence oi of 
Light and Colours. I anſwer, Firſt, iM uſt 
what you mean by the word Matter be eye 
only the unknown Support of unkno wi yy 
Qualities, it's no matter whether thetq to 
is ſuch a thing or no; ſince it no wa M 
concerns us: And for my part, I d po, 
not ſee the Advantage there is in di to 
ſputing about we know not what, an par 
we know not why. Ln og ma 
= Lat 


F 78. But, Secondly, 5 we had a ne out 
r it cou d only furniſh us with nei get. 
Ideas or Senſations: And then we ſhou¶ run: 
have the ſame reaſon, againſt their Ex 
-iſting 1 in an unperceiving Subſtance;th: 


frown been a . d wich rclatio 


* 
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c to Figure, Motion, Colour, c. Qua- 


et lities, as hath. been ſhewn, are nothing 


n- elſe but Senſations or Leas, which Exiſt 
of only in a Mind perceiving them; and this 
n- is true not only of the Ideas we are ac- 
rn ¶ quainted with at preſent, but likewiſe 
a- of all poſſible Ideas whatſoever. 


§ 79. But you will inſiſt, what if 1 
have no reaſon to believe the Exiſtence 
of Matter, what if I cannot aſſign any 
uſe to it, or explain any thing by it, or 
even conceive what is meant by that 


Matter is in general a Subſtance, or Occa- 
/n of Ideas ; tho, indeed, to go about 
do unfold the meaning, or adhere to any 
an particular Explication of thoſe Words, 


may be attended with great Difficulties. 


N when Words are uſed with- 
out a Meaning, you may put them to- 
'Y z<ther as you pleaſe, without danger of 


fay, for Example, that twice Two is e- 
qual to Seven, ſo long as you declare 
you do nar rake the Wards of that Pro- 


Word? Yet ſtill it is no Contradiction 
to ſay that Matter Exiſts, and: that this 


running into a Contradiction. You may 


RK i. poſition 
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124 Of the Principles Part I. 
poſition in their uſual Acception, but 
for Marks of you know not what. And 
by the ſame reaſon you may ſay, there 
is an inert, thoughtleſs Subſtance with- 
out Accidents, _—_— the occaſion of 
our Ideas. And we ſhall underſtand juſt 
as much by one Propoſition, as the o- 


F Be. In the laſt place, you will ſay, 
What if we give up the Cauſe of mate- 
rial Subſtance, and ſtand to it, that 
Matter is an unknown Somewhat, nei- 
ther Subſtance nor Accident, Spirit nor ¶ th 
Idea, Inert, Thoughtleſs, Indivifible,.Im- I of 
moveable, Unextended, Exiſting in no ta] 
Place? For, ſay you, Whatever may bc is, 
urged againſt Subſtance or Occaſion, or ne 
any other poſitive or relative Nation of m. 
Matter hath no place at all, ſo long as Th 
this negative Definition of Matter is ad- I of 
hered to. I anſwer you may, if ſo it Fa 
ſhall ſeem good, uſe the word Matter in I arc 
the fame Senſe, that other Men uſe M- my 
thing, and fo make thoſe Terms conver- I rea 
tible in your Stile. For after all, this I ter 
1s what appears to me to he the Reſult ted 
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of that Difinition, the Parts whereof 


i 

| BE when I conſider with Attention, either 
e Ccollectivcly, or ſeparate from each o- 
„cher, I do not find that there any kind 
'Y | | 

t 

. 


3 *« 


1 81. Upon this, you yl FI that in 
„ the forefaid Definition, is included, what 
e Ml doth ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from no- 
at thing, the poſitive, abſtract Idea of Guide 
1- Wl dirty, Entity, or Exiftence, J own indeed, 
1 Wl that thoſe who pretend to the Faculry 
of framing Abſtract, General Ideas, do 
talk as if they had fuch an Idea, which 
is, ſay they, the moſt abſtract and ge- 


moſt Incomprehenſible of all Others. 
That there are a great variety of Spirits 
of different Orders and Capacities, whoſe 
Faculties, both in, Number and Extent, 
are far exceeding thofe the Author of 
my Being has beſtowed on me, I ſee no. 
reaſon to deny. And for me, to pre- 
tend to determine, by my own few, ſtin⸗ 
ted, narrow Inlets of Perception, what 


1 


neral Notion Gf all, that is, to me, che 
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Ideas the inexhauſtible Power of the 
SUPREME" SPIRIT may Imprint upon em, 
were certainly the utmoſt Folly and 
Freſumption. Since there may be. for 
ought that T know, innumerable ſorts 
> Ideas or Senſations, as different from 


one another, and from all that I have 


3 abſtracted from Spirit and Idea, from 


perceiv'd, as Colours are from Sounds. 
But how ready ſoever I may be, to ac- ll ' 
knowlege the Scantineſs of my Com- Ml © 
. with regard to the endleſs ! 
variety of Spirits and Ideas, that may iſ © 
poſſibly Exiſt, yet for any one to pre- 
tend to a Notion of Entity or Exiſtence, 


Perceiving and being Perceiv'd, is, I ſuſ- 
pect, a downright Repugnancy und Tri- 
fling with Words. It remains that we 
conſider the Objections, which may poſ- 
ably be made on the part of Religion 


8 82. 3 there are who think, that 

tho the Arguments for the real Exiſt- 
* ence of Bodies, which are drawn from 
Reaſon, be allow'd not-to amount to 
Demonſtration, yet the Holy Scriptures 


are ſo clear in che Point, as will ſuffici- 
ently 


C.v 


777;öÜ̃¹ ] ů-v id rect 


es 


nat 
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ently convince every good Chriſtian,that 


Bodies do really Exiſt, and are ſome- 


thing more than meer Ideas; there be- 
ing in Holy Writ innumerable Facts re- 
lated, which eyidently ſuppoſe the rea- 
lity of Timber, and Stone, Mountains, 
and Rivers, and Cities, and Human 
Bodies, c. To which L Anſwer, that 
no. ſort of Writings, whatever Sacred 
or Profane, which uſe thoſe and the 


like Wands: in the Vulgar Acceptation, 


or ſo as to have a meaning in em, are 
in danger of having their Truth call'd in 
queſtion by our Doctrine. That all thoſe 
Things do really Exiſt, that there are 
Bodies, even Corporeal Subſtances „when 
taken in the Vulgar Senſe, has been ſhewn 


to be agreeable to our Principles: And 


the difference betwixt Things and Ideas, 
Realities and Chimeras, has been diſtinct- 


ly Explain'd, vid. Sea. XXIX, XXX, 


XXXIII, XXVI, &c. And I do not 
think, that either what Philoſophers call 
Matter, or the Exiſtence of Objects with- 


out the Mind is any where mention d 


in Scripture. 


F 83. Again, 


7 leſs to inſiſt any farther on it. 


or was there only a Change of Ideas in 


— 
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8 Ja Again, whet er chere Wa or be 
not External Things, it is agreed on all 
hands, that the proper Uſe of Words, 
is the marking our Conceptions, or 
Things only as they are Known and Per- 
ctiv'd by us; — it plainly follows, 
that in the Tenents we — laid down, 
there is nothing inconſiſtent with the 
right Uſe and Significancy of Language 
and that Diſcourſe of what kind ſocver, 
fo far as it is Intelligible, remains Un- 
diſturb'd. - But all this ſeems ſo very 
manifeſt; from what hath been larg = 
ſer forty in the Premiſes, that it is —. 


38 84. But it will be urg d, that Mi 
REA 8 at wot lofe — of their 
Sereſs and Import, by our Principles, 
What maſt we ak of Moſes's Rod, 

Was it not really turn'd into a Serpent, 


the Minds of hes Spectators? And can 
it be ſuppoſed, that our Saviour did no 
more at the Marriage-Feaſt in Cana, than 


impoſe on me Sight,and Smell, and Tae 
0 


0 / % | ; / 


a d : 4 
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of the. Gueſts, ſo as to create in them 
the- Appearance. or Idea only of Wine? 
The ſame may be ſaid of all other Mi- 
racles: Which, in conſequence of the 
foregoing Principles, muſt be logk'd up- 
on only as fo many Cheats, or Illu- 
ſions of Fancy. To this 1 Reply, that 
the Rod was changed into a real Ser- 
pent, and the Water into real Wine. 
That this does not, in the leaſt, contra- 
dict what I have elſewhere faid, will be 
evident from Sect. XXIV, and XXXV. 
But this Buſineſs of Real and Imaginary 
has been already ſo plainly and fully 
Explain'd, and fo often Refer d to, an 
the Difficultics about it arc ſo eallly 
Anſwer d from what has gone before, 
that it were an Affront to the Reader's 
Underſtanding, to refume the Explica- 
tion of it in > place. I ſhall only ab- 
ſerve, that if at Table all who were 
It preſent ou d See, and Smell, and Taſte, - 
in Wand Drink Wine, and find the effects 
an ¶ of ic, wich me thexe cou d be no doubt 
of 1 it's Reality. 80 that, At Bottom, 
Scruple. concerning real Miracles has no 
place at all on aur but on u aht 
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receiv'd Principles, and conſequently 
makes rather for, than againſt what has 

becn id. Wh OE 


59585. Having done with the Objecti- 
ons, which I endeayour'd to propoſe in 
the cleareſt Light, and gave them all the 
Force and Weight Icou'd, weproceedin 
the next place to take a view of our Te- 
nents in their Conſequences. Some of 
theſe appear at firſt Sight, as that ſeve- 
ral Difficult and obſcure Queſtions, on 
which abundance of Speculation has 
been thrown away, are intirely banih'd 
from Philoſophy. Whether Corporeal 
Subſtance can think: Whether Matter 
be infinitely Diviſible: And how it O- o 
perates on Spirit; theſe and the like In- ¶ ce 
quiries have given infinite Amuſement 
to Philoſophers, in all Ages. But de- 
pending on the Exiſtence of Matter, they 


have no longer any place on our Prin M 
ciples. Many other Advantages ther ed 
are, as well with regard to Religion aY K1 
the Sciences, which it is eaſy for any ond it 
to deduce, from what has been premi fo 


ſed. But this will appear more plainly th. 
in the Sequel. e $ 86. Fro 
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8 86. dane us: e we 1 
laid down, it follows, Human Know- 
lege many naturally be reduced to two 
Heads, that of Ideas, and that of Spi- 
rits. Of each of theſe I ſhall treat in 
Order, And firſt as to Ideas or Un- 

' thinking Things, our Knowlege of theſe 
has been very much obſcur'd, and con- 
founded, and we have been led into 
very dangerous Errors, by ſuppoſing a 
two-fold Exiſtence of the Objects of 
Senſe, the one Intelligible, or in the 
Mind, the other Real and without the 
Mind: Whereby Unthinking Things are 
thought, to have a natural Subſiſtence 
of their own, diſtinct from being per- 
ceivd by Spirits. This which, if I miſe 
take not, hath been ſhewn to be a moſt 
groundleſs and abſurd Notion, is the 
very Root of Scepticiſm; for ſo long as 
Men thought that Real Things ſubſiſt- 
ed without the Mind, and that their 
| Knowlege was only ſo far forth Real as 
it was conformable to real Things, it 
follows, they cou'd not be certain, that 


ey had any real Knowlege at all. For 
#8 hs 
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which are Perceiv'd, are conformable 
to thoſe which are not Perceiv'd, or Ex- 


iſt without the Mind F 


54.6 7% Colour, Figure, Modon, Er. 
tenſion and the like, conſidet d only as 
ſo many Serſarions in the Mind, _—_ 
fectly known, there being nothing in 

them whrch is not Perceiv d. But if they 
are look d on as Notes or Images, refer- 
ed to Things or Archeiypes Exiſting with- 
out the Mind, chen are we involved all 
in Sceptici ſm. We ſee only the Appea 
ances, and not che real Qualities of 
Things. What may be the Extenſion, 
Figure, or Motion of any Thing weally 
and abſoletely, or in it felf, its impoſ- 
fible for us to know, but ofily the pro- 
portion or relation they bear to our 
Senſes. Things remaining the ſame, our 
Ideas vary, and Which of chem, or even 
whether any of them at all, ropreſent 
che true Quality really Beiſting in the 


Thing, it Is out of our Reach to deter- 


mine. S0 that, for ought 'we know, 
18 we See, Hear, And Feel, n 2 — 


Part I. 


how can it be known, that the Things 


* 
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Phantome and vain Chimera, and not at 


all agree with the Real Things, Exiſting in 
Nerum IVatura. All this — Cant fol- 


lows, from our ſuppoſing a difference 
between Things and Ideas, and that the 
former have a Subſiſtence without the 
Mind, or Unperceivd. It were eaſy to 


dilatt on this Subject, and ſhew how 


the Arguments —_ by Sceptics in all 
Ages, depend on the ſuppoſition of Ex- 
ternal Objects. But thus is too obyious 
to need being inſiſted on. 


8 88. 80 long e a real 
Exiſtence to Unthinking Things, diſtinct 
from their being poroav'd, it is not on- 
ly impoiſſihle, for us to know with evi- 
dence the Nature of any real, unthink- 
ing Being, but even that it Exiſts. Hence 
it is, chat we fee Philoſophers diſtruſt: 
their Seines, and doubt of the Exiſtence 
of Heaven and Earth, of every thing 
they See or Feel, even of their own Bo- 
dies, And after all itheir labouring and 


ſtruggle of Thought, they are forced to 


own, we cannot attain to any ſelf- evi- 
dent, or demonſtrative Knowlege, .of 


the 
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the Exiſtence of ſenſible Things. But 


all this Doubtfulneſs, which 10 Bewil- 
ders and Confounds the Mind, and 
makes Philoſophy ridiculous in the Eyes 
of the World, vaniſhes if we annex a 
meaning to our Words, and not amuſe 
our ſelves with the terms Abſolute, Ex- 
ternal, Exiſt, &c. ſignifying we know 
not what. For my part, I can as well 
doubt of my own Being, as of the Be- 
ing of thoſe things, which I actually 
perceive by Senſe : It being a honeys 
Contradiction, that any ſenſible Object 
ſnou d be immediately perceiv d by Sight 
or Touch, and, at the ſame time, have 
no Exiſtence in Nature, ſince the very 
Exiſtence of an unthinking Being, con- 
fiſts in being perceiv 4. if 


C 89. Nothing ſcems of more Impor- 

tance, towards Erecting a firrch Syſtem 
of ſound and real Knowlege, which 
may be Proof againſt the Aſſaults of 


Scepticiſm, than to lay the beginning 1 in. 


a diſtinct Explication, of what is meant 
by Thing, Reality, Exiſtence : For in vain 
ſhall we Diſpute, concerning the real 

Exiſtence 
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Exiſtence of Things, or pretend to any 


Knowlege thereof, 1⁰ long as we have 
not fix d the meaning of thoſe Words. 


Thing or Being is the moſt general Name 


of all, it comprehends under it two 
Kinds intirely diſtinct and heterogene- 
ous, and which have nothing common 
but the Name, z. Spirits and Ideas. The 
former are Active, Indiviſible, Incorrup- 
tible Subſtances: The latter are Inert, 
Hleeting, Periſbable Paſſions, or Dependent 
Beings, which ſubſiſt not by themſelves, 


but are ſupported by, or Exiſt in Minds ' 
or Spiritual Subſtances. 


8 90. Ideas me; on the Senſes 
are real Things, or do really Exiſt, this 
we do not deny, but we deny they can 
ſubſiſt without the Minds which per- 
ceive them, or that they are Reſemblan- 
ces of any Archetypes Exiſting without 
the Mind: Since the very Being of a Sen- 


ſation or Idea conſiſts in being percei- 
ved, and an Idea can be like nothing 


but an Idea. Again the Things perceived 
by Senſe may be termed External, with 


regard to their * in chat they ace -* 


| not 


P 
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not generated from within, by —— 
it ſelt, but imprintꝭd by a Spirit diſtinct 
from that which perceives them. Sen- 

ſible Objects May like wiſe be ſaid to bc 
without the Mind, in another ſenſe, 
namely when they Exift in ſome other 
Mind. Thus when I ſhut my — the 
Things I ſaw may ſtill Exiſt, but 3 it muſt 
be in ano r Mind. 


. were a 3 3 
fe ng is here ſaid der ogares in the 


is 


% acknowleg'd on the receiv'd rock 
ples, that — Motion, and in a 
| Word, all ſenſihle Qualities have need 
of a Support, as not being able to ſub- 
aſt by themlclycs. But the Objects per- 
cciv'd by Senſe, are allow'd to be no- 
thing but Combinations af thoſe Qua- 

lities, and conſequently anne ſubſiſ 
by themſelves. Thus far it is agreed on 
all hands. So that in denying — Things 
perceivid by Senſe, an Exiſtence inde- 
pendent af a Subſtance, or Support 
wherein they may Exiſt, we detract no- 
ng from the recciv 4 Opinion of cheit 


* 


Pare I. 
| Reality, and arg guilty of g Innovati⸗ 


of i Human K M age. 1 37 
on in chat reſpect. All the Diflerengs 
is; that according to us 4080 Unchigking 
Beings: perceiv d by. 9 have no Ex 
jſtenee diſtinct from being perceiy d, a 
cannot therefore Exiſt in apy other Sub 
tance, than thoſe Unextend ended, Indiyiſig 
ble Subſtances, or Spirits, which a Gard 
chink, and perceive them: erden Fi | 
loſophers Pg of hold, {1D} 
Qualities do Exiſt in an rn, Sens | 
Unperceiving Subſtance, eee | 
Marrer, to which they attribute a Nar 

tural Subſiſtence, gxterior 0 2ll Thi 
ing Beings, or diſtinct from being Herr 
ce d by any whatſqgyer, even the 
Ecernal Mind of the CREATOR, bers! 
they ſuppoſe only Ideas ef he 


culftdines created by him. If in — 


ty! allow chem. co beat I Ergaged. g 
a5 eben 19100 theDoge 


290 
n 


oel en — Decn 6 ws all che I 
ham: * 9 


* 
88 2 Printer Parr 
Nay ſo great a difficulty has it dern 


hight © to conceive” Matter produced 


our of Nothing, thatthe moſt Celebrat- 


ed among the Ancient Philoſophers, e- 


ven of theſe who maintain d the Being 


of a Gop, have thought Matter: to be 
Uncreated and Cocternal with him. 
How great a Friend material Subſtance 


has been to Atheiſts in all Ages, . were 
needleſs to relate. All their monſtrous 
Syſtems have fo viſible and neceſſary a 
dependence on it, that When this Cor- 


ner- Stone is once remov'd, the whole 
Fabrick cannot chooſe but fall to the 
Ground. inſomuch that it is no long- 
er worth while, to beſtow a particular 
Conſideration on the Abſurdities of e- 
by very wretched Sect of Atheiſts. © [772 


8 93. That lmplows and Profiles Per- 


ſons, ſhou'd readily fall in with thoſe 


Syſtems, which favour their Inclinati- 


ons, by deriding Immaterial Subſtance, 


and ſuppoſing the Soul to be Diviſible, 


and ſubject to Corruption as the Bo- 


dy, which exclude all Freedom, Intelli- 
gence, and Deſign from the Formation 


— 


9 „ of 
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of rex —_ inſtead 435 make a 
Self- exiſtent, Stupid, Unthinking Sub- 


e , N N * #2 , f 2 WOT" TY IT ITY F 
c 0 . 3 n ; py 7 
„ 4 


ſtance the Root and Origine of all Be- 


ings. That they ſhou'd hearken to thoſe 
who deny a N or Inſpection 
of a Superior Mind over the Affairs of 
the World, attributing the Whole Se- 
ries of Events either to Blind Chance, or 
Fatal Neceſſity ariſing from the Impulſe 
of gne Body on another. All this is ve- 
ry natural. And on the other hand, 
—_— Men of better Principles obſerye 


the Enemies of Religion lay ſo great a 


Streſs on Unthinking Matter; and all of 


them uſe ſo ah induſtry and Artifice 


Ki reduce ev: ry. thing to it; methinks 
they ſhou d e ſe them De- 


priv d of their grand Support, and dri- 


ven from that only Fortreſs, without 
Which your Epicure aus, ae the 
like, have not even the Shadow of a 


Pretence, but become. the mor 66 
and caly Triumph, in the Wo 5 


„ 


85 94. The Exiſtence. of 1 or 


0 unperceiv d, has not only been 
: * main SUPPOTT of UE, and Fata- 


6 Its 


> 


155 of the Senſes, at only fo i 


of the je Prineipec 
93 | bur on, the E does — 
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No on, hd 5 Stats 04 pet .. Ob. 


tions in their Minds, which Ra- 
other Exiſtenc _ barely being Per 


cCeœiv'd: De ubtleſs bey won d Neve Fall 


down, ard Tory their own 1 
Bur kather Acdrefs Heir Hofmagt be chat 


ETERNAL IN VIS IBE MiD which Pro- 


duces 40d ſuſtains all 18 458 


b. The kane Add Pri ws 
wii git {elf with the 8 er 
uth, his octaſion'd hd HHH Difficel- 


Kt 4 *; 


Bo to Chriftiatis. For Example, abet 


the Carnes how many Yertiples and 
ions have been raiſed By Vocrni- 

aus and Others ? Bait de not the 2 0ſt 
plauſible of then depend'on the ſuppo- 
kin, that a Body is dettoninated the 
ſame, With regard not vo the Form or 
1 * which erceiv d by Senſe, but the 
2 abba which remains the 
the under ſeveral tal Hors "Take away 


Ki ts Materie Ss Hauce, Mott Are Iden- 
tity 
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tity whereof all theDiſpure is, and mean 


by Body what every plain, D Per- 
ſon means by that Word, vez. that 
which is immediately Sern and Felt, 
which is only a Combination of ſenſi- 


ble Qualitits; or Ideas t And then their 


EF moſt unanſwerable eh come to 


e 


$98. Matter being once erpell d our. 
of Natute drags . it o many Scep- 

tical and Impious Notions, ſuch an wh- 
credible number of Didpures and pu- 
ling'Queſtions, which have been Thora 
in the 1ides of Divines, as well as Phi- 
lofophers, and madt fo much fruitiems 
Work * Mankind; chat H the Argu- 
ments We have pr pee „Are 

not fund equal to D ration (s 
to me they 2 yet Lam 
ſare all Friends ro -Knowlepe, Peace, 


and Religion have reaſon 0 wiſh — 
were. 9 


955 Befde ao ann Eiben 
of tlie Objects of Perception, another 


Brea Source of- Errors and Difficulties, 
with 


— N 
P ez wie. DW Word. 2-4 iuthac 1 — ” 3 : 


4 
N 
; 


[ particular, or concrete, are what c- 


be apprehended | by Men of ordinary 
_ -Setiſe.; Bid your Servant meet you at 
ſuch a Iime, in ſuch a Place, and he ſhall 
neyer ſtay to deliberate on the mean- 
ing of thoſe: Words: In conceiving that 


1 


the Principle" Part 1 


with regard to Ideal Knowlege, is the N 
Doctrine of AhHract Ideas, ſuch as it 

hath been ſet forth in the Introduction. 4 
The plaineſt things in the World, thoſe I 21 


Ve are moſt intimately acquainted with, in 


and perfectly know, when they are con- ar 
Alen in an Abſtract way, appear 
ſtrangely difficult and incomprehenſi- 
ble. Time, Place, and Motion, taken 


ery Body knows; but having paſſed 
ave? : the Hands of a n 
they become too Abſtract and Fine, to 


Particular Time and Place, or the Mo- 
tion by which he is to get thither, he I in 
finds not the leaſt Difficulty. But if Iine I rat. 


be taken, excluſiye of all thoſe particu - ma 


lar Actions and Ideas that * the ons 
Day, meerly for the Continuation of 591 


Exiſtence, or Duration in Abſtract, then eq 
it will perhaps Gravel even CY Philoſo- Ant 
bher to comprchend it. diy; 


8 98. For 


% ) 


rt 1 855 Human Kenlk. 143 
«ak 1410 an 1 
F. 58. Tor my own part, whindrite x 
attempt to frame a ſimple Idea of Time, 
abſtracted from the ſucceſſion of Ideas 
in my Mind, which flows uniformly, 
and is participated by all Beings, I am 
loſt and embrangled 1 in inextricable Dif- 


ficulties. I have no Notion of: it at all, 
only I hear others fay, it is infinitely. Di- 


8 and ſpeak of it in ſucha manner, 


as leads me to harbour odd Thoughts 
of my Exiſtence: Since that Doctrine 
lays one under an abſolute neceſſity, of 
g either that he paſſes away in- 
numerable Ages without a Thought, or 
elſe that he is annihilated every moment 
of his Life: Both which ſeem equally 
abſurd. Time therefore being nothing, 
abſtracted from the Succeſſon of Ideas 


in our Minds, it follows, that the Du- 


tation of any Finite: Spirit muſt be eſti- 
mated;. by the Number of Ideas or Acti- 
ons — each other, in that ſame 
Spirit or Mind. Hence it is a plain Con- 
ſequence that, the Soul always thinks: 
And in truth whoever ſhall go about to 


ayide 1 in aan Thoughts, or abſtract the 


Exiflence 


144 Of the Principles\ Part. 1. 
Exiflence of a Spirit from its C ogitation 


will, 1 Ar find 1 it n caſy 8592 


[Gigs 80 likewiſe, whey) we arronipe 
= l Extenſion and Motion, from 
all other Qualities, and conſider them 
ot themſelves,, we preſently loſe ſight 
of em, and run into great Extravagan- 
cCies. Hence ſpring thoſc odd Paradaxes, 
that the Fire is not Hot, nor the Wall White, 
&c. or that Heat and Colour arc in the 
Objects, nothing but Figure and Moti- 
on. All which * nd on a two- fold 
Abſtraction: Firſt ic is ſuppoſed chat Ex- 
tenſion, for example, may he abltracted 
from all other Knſihle alities; and 
Secondly, chat the Entity of Extenſion, 
may be abſtracted from its being Per- 
— 2 But whacver fhall reflec, and 
cake care to underſtand what he ſays, 
Will, M I nuſtake not,  acknowlege that 
all fenkible — are alike — 
and alike Real, that whore che Extonfion 
S, there is the Colour 100, l. e. in his 
Mind, and that their Apchorypes, can 
exiſt only in forme other n And 
mat the Objects. of Sonſe are 5 
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but thoſe Senſations combin'd, blended 
or (if one may ſoſpeak) concreted toge- 
ther: None of all which can be ſuppos d 
to Exiſt unperceiv d. And that, conſe- 
quently, the Wall is as truly White, as 
it is Extended, and in the ſame Senſe. 
F 100. What it * a Man to be 
Happy, or an Object Good, every one 
may think he knows. But to frame an 
Abſtract Idea of Happineſs, preſcinded 
from all particular Pleaſure, or of Good- 
neſs, from every thing that is Good, this 
is what few can pretend to. So like- 
wiſe, a Man may be Juſt and Virtuous, 

without having preciſe Ideas of Fuſtice 
and Virtue. The opinion that thoſe and the 
like Words, ſtand for General Notions 
abſtracted from all particular Perſons and 
Actions, ſeems to have render'd Morali- 
ty very difficult, and the Study thereof 

of Gal uſe to Mankind. And, in effect, 
one may make a-great progreſs i inSchool- 
Ethics, without ever being the wiſer or 
better Man for 3 it, or knowing how to 

behave himſelf in the affairs of Life, 
more to the Advantage of himſelf, * 
9 his 


ae ſtock of Arguments they produce 


ds" Of + the Principles Part I. 
his Neighbours, than he did before. This 
Hint may ſuffice, to let any one fee, the 
Docttine of 4b/trafior, has not a little 
contributed, towards ſpoiling the moſt 
uſeful Parts of Knowlege. 


<> 


F 101. The two great Provinces of 
Speculative Scienee, convetſant about 
Ideas receiv'd from Senſe, are Natural 
Philoſophy and Mathematics; withregard 
to each of theſe I ſhall make ſome Ob. 
ſervations. And firft I ſhall ſay fotnewhat 


7 1 Philoſophy. On vhs Subject 
s, that the Sceptics triumph: All 


to. depreciate our Faculties, and make 
Mankind appear Ignorant and Low, are 
drawn principally from this Head, 
namely, that we are under an iet 
ble Blindneſs, as to the True and Neal 
Nature of Things This they exaggerate, 
and love to —— on. Wie are miſe- 
rably Banter' d, fay they, by our Senſes, 
and amus'd only with the Ourfide and 
Shew of Things, The real Eſſence, the 
internal Qualities, and Conſtitution 
of every the n Object, is is hidfrom 


our 


part I. 172 Hang Knowlege. 
aur view; ſomething there 1 18, in Very 


know nothing, of t 


147 


drop of Water, every grain of. Sand, 
Which it is Þcyand the Power of Hu- 
man Uaderſtanding, to 5 or Com- 

prchend, But it is evident from what 
— been ſhewn, that all this Complaint 

is groundleſs, and that we are influen- 
Ju by Falſe Principles, to that degree as 
to miſtruſt our Senfes, and think we 
oſe things which 
we perfectly comprehend. 


g 192. One great Inducement, to 
aur pronouncing our ſclyes Ignorant of 
the Nature of Things, 1s, the current O- 

pinion that every thing includes within it 
ſelf the Cauſe of its Properties: Or that 
there is in each Object, an inward Eſ- 
ſence, which is the Source whence its 
diſcernible Qualities flow, and whereon 
they depend. Some have pretended to 
account for Appearancesby Occult Qua- 
lities, but of late they are moſtly reſolv- 

cd into Mechanical Cauſes, viz. the Fi- 
gure, Motion, Weight, Oc * inſenſi- 
ble Particles: Whereas, in truth, there 
is n p other Agent or Efficient Cauſe than 
| * 2 Hßpirit, 
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Spirit, it being evident, that Motion, as 


well as all other Ideas, is perfectly Inert. 


vid, Sect. XXV. Hence, to endeavour 
to explain the production of Colours, 


Sounds, &c. by Figure, Motion, Mag- 


nitude and the like, muſt needs be la- 
bour in vain. And accordingly, we ſee 
the Attempts of that Kind, are not at 
all ſatisfactory. Which may be ſaid, in 


general, of thoſe Inſtances, wherein one 


Idea or Quality is aſſign d for the Cauſe 


of another. I need not ſay, how many 
Hypotheſes and Speculations are left out, 
and how much the ſtudy of Nature is 


Abridged by this Doctrine. 


§ 103. The great Mechanical Princi- 
ple now in Vogue is Attraction. That 


a Stone falls to the Earth, or the Sea 


{wells towards the Moon, may to. ſome 
appear ſufficiently explain d thereby. But 
how are we Enlighten'd by —_ told 
this is done by Attraction ? Is it 5 
that Word ſignifies the manner of the 
Tendency, and that it is by the mutual 
drawing of Bodies, inſtead of their be- 
ing impell d or protruded towards cach 

i other? 


7 
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other? But nothing is determin'd of 
the Manner or Action, and it may as 
truly (for ought we know) be termed 

Impulſe or Protruſion as Attraction. Again, 

the Parts of Steel we ſee cohere firmly 

together, and this alſo is accounted for 
by Attraction; but in this, as in the o- 
cher Inſtances, I do not perceive, that a- 
ny thing is ſignified beſides the Effect it 
> Wl (lf; for as to the manner of the Action 
whereby it is produced, or the Cauſe 
/ ME which produces it, theſe are notfomuch 
„ Was ima 907 
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F 104. Indeed, if we take a view of the 
ſeveral Phænomena, and compare them 
together, we may obſerve ſome likeneſs 
and conformity between them. For Ex- 
ample, in the Falling of a Stone to the 
Ground, In the Riſing of the Sea towards 
the Moon, in Coheſion, Cryſtallization, 
Cc. there is ſomething alike, namely an 
Union or Mutual Approach of Bodies. 
So that any one of theſe, or the like Phæ- 
nomena, may not ſeem Strange, or Sur- 
priſing, to a Man woh has nicely ob- 
ſcry'd and compar'd the Effects of Na- 

- . "are. 
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ture. For that only is thought ſo which 
is uncommon, or a thing by it ſelf, and 
ent of the ordinary Caurſe of our Ob- 
ſervation. That Bodies ſhau d tend to- 
Wards the Center of the Earth, is not 
thougbt ſtrange, becauſe tis what we 
pereeive every moment ot eur Lives, 
But that they ſhou'd have a like Gravi- 
tation towards the Center of the Moon, 
may ſcem odd and unaccountable to 
moſt Men, becauſe it's diſcern'd only 
in the Tides. But a Philaſapher, whoſe 
Thoughts take in a larger compaſs of 
Nature, having obſerv'd a certain ſimi- 
baude of Appearances, as well in the Hea- 
Vens as the Earth, that argue innumera- 
ble Bodies to have a mutual Tendency 
towards each other, which he denotes 
by the general Name Attraction, what- 
ever can be reduced to that he thinks 
- juſtly accounted for. Thus he explains 
the Tides, by the Attraction of the Ter- 
raqucaus Globe towards the Moon, 
which to him does not appear odd or 
anamaloys, but only a particular Exam- 
ple of a general Rule or Law of Na. 


8 og. If 
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8 105. If, therefore, we voriake the 
Difference there is betwirt Natural Phi- 
loſophers, and other Men, with regard 
to their Knowlege of the 1 
all find it . not ii an exagtet 
Knowlege of the efficient Cauſe that 
produces x nl for that can be nd &+ 
ther than the Will of à Spirit, but only 
in a greater Largeneſs of Comprehen - 
fon, whereby Analogies, Harmonies, 
and Agreements are diſcover'd in the 
Works of Nature, and the particular 
Effects explain'd, i. e. reduced © gene 
- WE cal Rules, vid. SefF. LXII. which Rules 
grounded on the Analogy, and Uniforms 
y = obſctv'd in the Production of Na- 
5 il cutal Effects, are moſt agreeable, and 
t- MW ſought after by the Mind, for that they 
s extend our Proſpect beyond What is pre- 
15 Il ſent, and near to us, and enable us 0 
r- make very probable Conjettarcs,touch- | 
n, ing Things that may have happen d at 
21 very Strat diſtances of Time and d Place, 
nas well as to predict Things to come ; 
a- which ſort of Endeavour towards Om! 
<— is much affected by rhe Mind. 
§ 106. But 
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§ 106. But we ſhou'd proceed wari- 
ly in ſuch Things, for we are apt to 
lay too great a Streſs on Analogies, and 
to the prejudice of Truth, humour that 
Eagerneſs of the Mind, whereby it is 
carried to extend its Knowlege i into ge- 
neral Theoremes. For Example, In the 
buſineſs of Gravitation, or mutual Attra- 
ction, becauſe it appears in many In- 
ſtances, ſome are ſtraightway for pro- 
nouncing it Univerſal, and that to A.- 
tract, and be Attrafled by, every other Bo- 
dy is an Eſſential Quality, inherent in all 
Bodies whatſoever. Whereas, 1ts evident 
the Fix'd Stars have no ſuch Tendency 
towards cach other; and ſo. far is that 
Gravitation, from being Efential to Bo- 
dies, that, in ſome Inſtances a. quite 
contrary Principle ſeems to ſhew it ſelf: 
As in the Perpendicular Growthof Plants, 
and the Elaſticity of the Air. There is 
nothing Neceſſary or Eſſential in the 

Caſe, but it depends intirely on the Will 
of the Governing Spirit, who cauſes cer- 
tain Bodies to cleave together, or tend 


| towards cach other, according to vari- 


OUS 


ous Laws; whilſt he keeps others at a 
fix'd Diſtance ; and to ſome he gives a 


quite contrary Tendency to 8 aſun- 


der, juſt, as he ſees conyement. 


S 10. After what has been premis d, 


1 think we may lay down the follow- 


ing Concluſions. Firſt, Tis plain, Phi- 


loſophers amuſe themſelves i in vain, when 
they inquire for any Natural, Efficient 
Cauſe, diftin& from a Mind or Spirit. 


Secondly, Conſidering the whole Crea- 


tion is the Workmanſhip of a Wiſe and 
Good Agent, it ſhou'd ſeem to becomie 


Philoſophers, to employ their Thoughts 


(contrary to what ſome hold) about 


the Final Cauſes of Things: For be- 
ſides that this wou'd prove a very pleaſing 


Entertainment to the Mind, it mighe 
be of great Advantage, in that it not 
only diſcovers to us the Attributes of 
the Creator, but may alſo direct us 
in ſeveral Inſtances to * proper Uſes 
and Applications of Things; and I muſt 
confeſs, I fee no reaſon, why pointing 

out the various Ends, to which Natural 

Things are * and for which they 
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were originally, with unſpeakable Wiſ⸗ 
dom, contriv'd, ſhou'd not be thought 
once good Way of accounting for them, 
and altogether worthy a Philoſopher. 


Thirdly, from what has been premis'd 
no reaſon can be drawn, why the Hi- 


ſtory. of Nature ſhou'd.not ſtill be ſtu- 


died, and Obſervations and Experiments 
made, which, that they are of uſe to 
Mankind, and cnable us to draw any 
general Concluſions, is not the Reſult of 


any immutable Habitudes, or Relati- 


ons between Things themſelves, but on- 


F ly of Gop's Goodneſs and Kindack. to 
8 1 in the Adminiſtration of the World. 
vid. Fect. XXX and XXXI. Fourthly, By 


a diligent. Obſervation of the Phænome- 
na within our View, we may diſcover 


the general Laws of Nature, and from 


them deduce the other Phenomena, I do 
not ſay Demonſtrate ; for all Deductions 
of that kind, depend on a Suppoſition 
that the Author of Nature always ope- 
rates uniformly, and in a conſtant ob- 
ſervance of thoſe Rules, we take for 


Principles: Which we .cangor. evident- 


ly know. : 


108. It 


— 


8. ros. It appears from Sed. LXVI, 


Gl. that the ſteady, conſiſtent Methods 


of Nature, may not unfitly be Stiled the 
Language of i its Author, whereby he diſ- 


covers his Attributes to our View, and 


directs us how to act for the Conveni- 5 


ence and Felicity of Life. And to me, 
thoſe Men who frame General Rules 


from the Phænomena, and afterwards de- 


rive the Phænomena from thoſe Rules, 


ſeem to be Grammarians, and their Art 


the Grammar of Nature. Two ways 
there are of Learning a Language, ei- 


ther by Rule or by Practiſe: A Man 


may be well read in the Language of 


of Nitin” without underſtanding the 


Grammar of i it, or being able to ſay, 
by what Rule a Thing is fo or ſo. And 
as tis very poſſible to Write Improper- 


ly, thro' too ſtrict an Obſervance. of 


General Grammar-rules: So in Arguing 


from General Laws of Nature, tis not 
impoſſible we may ſtretch the Analogy 
tak far,and by that means run into Mi- 

1 es, . 3 | 
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S 109. To carry on the reſemblance, 
as in reading other Books, a Wiſe Man 
will chuſe to fix his Thoughts, on the 
Senſe and apply it to Uſe, rather than 
lay them out in Grammatical Remarks 
on the Language; ſo in peruſing the Vo- 
lume of Nature, methinks it is beneath 
the Dignity of the Mind, to affect an 
Exactneſs, in reducing each particular 
Phenomenon to general Rules, or ſhew 
how it follows from them. We ſhou d 
propoſe to our ſelves nobler Views, name- 
ly to recreate and exalt the Mind, with 
a proſpect of the Beauty, Order, Extent, 
and Variety of Natural Things: Hence, 

by proper Inferenees, to enlarge our No- 
tions of the Grandeur, Wiſdam, and Be- 
neficence of the CREATOR; And laſtly, 
to make the ſeveral Parts of the Creati- 
on, ſo far as in us lies, ſubſeryicnt to the 
Ends they were deſign d for, Go 0's Glo- 
ry, and the Suſtentation and Comfort 

of aur Selves and Fellow-Creatur 


§ 110. The beſt Grammar of the kind 
we are ſpeaking of, will be eaſily ac- 
a Know- 
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knowleg d to be a Treatiſe of Mecha- 


nics, demonſtrated and applied to Na- 
ture, by a Phaloſopher of a Neighbour- 
ing Nation * — all the World Ads 
mire. I ſhall not take upon me to 
make Remarks, on the Performance of 
that Extraordinary Perſon: Only ſome 
Things he has advanced, ſo directly op- 
fon ſite to the Doctrine we have hitherto 

id down, that we ſhou'd be wanting, 


in the regard due to the Authority of = 


ſo great a Man, did we not take ſome 
notice of them. In the Entrance of 
that juſtly admired Treatiſe, Time, 
Space and Motion, are diſtinguiſhed 
into Abſolute and Relative, True and Ap- 
parent, Mathematical and Vulgar : Which 


by the Author, * ſuppoſe thoſe Quan - 
tities to have an Exiſtence withaut the 
Mind: And that they are ordinarily 
conceiv d with relation to ſenſible 
Things, to which nevertheleſs, in their 
own Nature, they bear noRelationat all, 


8 111. As for Ti ime, as it is there ta- 


for 


Diſtinction, as it is at large explain d 


ken in an a abſolute or abſtracted Senſe, 


— 


15g Of the Principles Part J. 
for the Duration or Perſeverance of the 
Exiſtence of Things, I have nothing 
more to add concerning it, after what 
has been already ſaid, on that Subject. 
For the reſt, this Celebrated Author holds 
there is an Abſolute Space, which, being 
unperceivable to Senſe, remains in it ſelf 


ſimilar and immoveable: And Relative 


Space to be the meaſure thereof, which 
being moveable, and defin d by its Si- 
tuation in reſpect of Senſible Bodies, is 
vulgarly taken for Immoveable Space. 
Place he Defines, to be that Part of Space 
which is occupied by any Body. And 
according as the Space is Abſolute or 
Relative, ſo alſo is the Place. Abſolute 


Motion is faid to be the Tranſlation of a 


Body, from Abſolute Place to Abſolute 
Place, as Relative Motion 1s, from one 
Relative Place to another. Now becauſe 
the Parts of Abſolute Space, do not fall 
under our Senſes, inſtead of them we are 
obliged to uſe their Senſible Meaſures : 
And ſo define both Place and Motion 
with reſpect to Bodies, which we re- 
gard as immoveable. But it is ſaid, in 
Thiloſophical Matters we — 

5 „ „ rom 
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from our. Senſes, ſince. it may be, that 
none of thoſe Bodies, which ſeem tobe 
quieſcent, ate truely ſo : And the ſame 
thing which is moy'd Relatively, maybe 
really at reſt. As likewiſe one and the 
ſame Body may be in Relative Reſt and 
Motion, or even mov d with contrary 
= Relative Motions, At the ſame time, ac- 
» I cording as its place i is variouſly defin d. 

All which Ambiguity is to be found in 
the apparent Motions, but not at all in 
the true or abſolute, which ſhou'd there- 
fore he alone. e in Philoſophy. 
And the True, we are told, are diſtin- 
guiſhd from Apparent or Relative Moti- 


wn ons, by the following Properties. Firſt, In 
True or Abſolute Motion, all Parts which 
te (preſerve. the ſame Poſition with reſpect 
ne Neo the Whole, partake of the Motions of 
ie the. Whole. . The Place being 
all moved, that which is placed therein 1 

alſo mov d: So that a Body moving in 


a place which is in Motion, doth parti- 
cipate the Motionof its Place. "Thirdly, 


in Ned, otherwiſe then by Force impreſſed 
A Non che Body itſelf. Fourthly, True Mo- 
Dm | . | tion 8 


n 


True Motion is never generated orchang- 


of K be Principles 4 "how 1 
* is always changed, by Force im- 


] 
c 
preſſed on the Body moved. Fifthly, In I < 
Circular Motion Dandy Relative, there : 

v 


is no Centrifugal Force, which neverthe. 
leſs in that which is True or Abſolute, Ml 
| is proportional ro Fu U 0 of Mo- 
tion.” YOU My 


5 FC i 114. But noewithitanding what has 
been ſaid, Imuft cofifeſs, it does not ap- 
pcar to me, that there can be any Mo- 
tion other than Relative, So that to con- 
ceive Motion, there muſt be at leaſt con- 
ceived two Bodies, whereof the Di- 
ſtance or poſition in regard to each o- 
ther is varied. Hence if there was one 
only Body in being, it eou d not poſſi 
bly be mov'd. This to me ſeems very 
evident; in that the Idea I have of Mo- 
tion does neceffarily involve relation it. 
Whether others can coriceive it othet- 

wiſe, Afle Atkettion may ſatistie chem 


8 113. But the in every Motion, it Ma 
be neceflary to conceive fnore Bodies doe 
than Efie, yet it may be that one only ed 


i9moved, namely chat on which the Force vi 


cauſing 


* 
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Motion, ſo as to term that Body mov'd, 
which changes its Diſtance from ſome 


that Change were impreſſed on it, or 


no: et I can't aſſent to this, for ſince 


x Ve are told, Relative Motion is that 
p- which is perceiv d by Senſe, and regard- 


(d in the ordinary Affairs of Life, it fol- 
nM lows that every Man of common Senſe 
n. WM knows what it is, as well as. the beſt. 
Philoſopher : Now I ask any one, whe- 


ther in his Senſe of Motion, as he 
walks along the Streets, the Stones he 
paſſes over may be ſaid to move, be- 
cauſe they change Diſtance with his 


Motion includes a Relation of one 
thing to another, yet it is not nec- 
ary, that each term of the Rela- 
non be denominated from it. As a 
Man may think of ſomewhat which 
does not think, fo a Body may be moy- 
ed to, or from, another Body which 
which is not, therefore, it ſelf in Moti- 
„ Y 2 a 


ö 


cauſing the change, in the Diſtance or 
Situation of the Bodies, is impreſſed. 
For however ſome may define Relative 


other Body, whether the Force cauſing 


feet? To me it ee that tho 
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162 of the Principles Part If 
on, I mean Relative Motion, for other I 
am not able to CONCEIVE. 


|< 114 | As hi Pics t. to be 
da defin d, the Motion which is 
related to it varies. A Man in a Ship 
may be ſaid to be Quieſcent, with N 
tion to the ſides of the Veſſel, and yet 
move, with relation to the Land. Gr 
he may move Eaſtward in reſpect of 
the one, and Weſtward in reſpect of 
the other. In the common Affairs of 
Life, Men. never go beyond the Earth, 
to define the place of any Body And 
What is quieſcent in reſpect of a is 
accounted abſolutely to be ſo. But Phi- 
loſophers, who have a greater Extent 
of Thought, and juſter Notions of the 
Syſtem of Things, diſcover even the 
Earth it ſelf to be moved. In order 
therefore to fix their Notions, they ſeem 
to conceive the Corporeal World as 
Finite, and the utmoſt, unmoved Walls 
or Shell thercof to be the Place, where- 
by they eſtimate True Motions. If we 
ſound our own Conceptions, I believe 
we may find all the Abſolute Motio! 


wc 


2 6 . 


Pet I x "ARS Tanks 


we can frame. an Idea of, to be at 
Bottom no other than Relative Moti- 
on thus defined. For as I have already 

ſaid, abſolute Motion excluſive of Ki 
external Relation is incomprehenſible: 
And to this kind of Relative Motion, 
all che above-mention'd _ Properties, 
Cauſes, and Effects aſcribed to Abſolute: 
Motion Will, if I miſtake not, be found 
to agree. As to what is ſaid of the Cen- 
tifugal Force, that it does not at all be- 


long to Circular, Relative Motion: I 


163 


A 


do not ſee how this follows from the . 


e which is brought to prove 

See Philoſophie Naturalis Principia 
n p. 9, in Schol. Def. VIII. 
For the Water in the Veſſel, at that 
time. wherein it is ſaid to have the greate 
eſt Relative, Circular Motion, has, I think, 
no Motion at all: As is plain from the 
foregoing Section. 


8 118. For, to denominate a Body 
Moved, it is requiſite, firſt, that it 1 
its Diſtance or Situation with regard to 
ſome other Body, Secondly, that the 
force occaſioning that Change be im- 

F 3 preſſed 
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28 on it. If either of theſe be want 


„Ido not think that agrecably to the 


: ” Senſe of Mankind, or the Propriety of 


Language, a Body can be ſaid to be in 
Motion. I grant, indeed, that it is poſ- 


ſible for us to think a Body „Which we 
ſee change its Diſtance 88 ſome other, 
to be moved, tho' it have no force im- 


preſſed on it, (in which Senſe there may 


be apparent Motion „) but chen it is, be- 


cauſe the Force cauſing the — Di- 


ſtance, is 1magin'd by us to be impreſs d 
on that Body thought to move. Which, 


indeed, ſhews we are capable of miſtak- 


Ing a thing to be in 1 which is 
not, but does not prove that, in the com- 
mon acceptation of Morion, a Body is 
moved mcerly becauſe it changes Di- 
ſtance from s ſince as ſoon as 
we are undecerv'd, and find that the 


moving Force was not communicated 


to it, we no longer hold it to be moy- 
ed. So on the other hand, when one 


8 only Body (the Parts whereof preſerve a 


given Poſttton between ne 1s 
imagin d to Exiſt; ſome there are who 


chick that it can a be moved all n 
00 


0 ds ph hen. 


> 
a ad 
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of ways, tho' without any change of 
Diſtance or Situation to any other Bo- 
dies; which we ſhon'd not deny, if they 
meant only that it might have an im- 
preſſed Force, which, upon the bare crea- 
tion of other Bodies, wou'd produce a 
Motion of any certain Quantity and De- 
termination. But that an actual Moti- 
on (diſtinct from the impreſſed Force, 
or Des productive of Ch Change of Place 
in caſe there were Bodies prefent where- 
by to define it) can Exift in fach a ſin- 
> # Body, I muſt confeſs 1 am not able 
ro comprehend. . | 


Y 116. From what has bern hid) it 
follows;rhat the Philofophic Conſidera- 
tion of Motion, does not imply the be- 
ing of an Abſolute Space, dftinct from 
that which is perceiv d by Senſe, and 
related to Bodies: Which that it cannot 
Exiſt without the Mind, is clear upon 
the ſame Principles, that demonſtrate 
the like of all other Objects of Senſe. 

And, perhaps, if we c narrowly - 
into 7 Matter, we ſhall find we can- 
not wy frame an Idea of Pure wars 
S Us 
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excluſive of all Body. This I muſt con- 80 
feſs, is above my Capacity, as being a Se 
moſt Abſtract Idea. When I excite. a ll of 

Motion in ſome part of my Body, if it fl 
be Free or without Reſiſtance, Gy there of 

is Space: But if I find a Reſiſtance, then | by 

I fay there is Body: and in proportion as 7 

the Reſiſtance to Motion is leſſer or great- | 

er, I ſay the Space is more or leſs Pure. 

So that when I ſpeak of pure or empty 
Space, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the 

Word Space ſtands for an Idea diſtinct 
from, or conceivable without Body 
and Motion. Tho' indeed, we are apt 
to think, every Noun Subſtantive ſtands 
fora diſtinct Idea, that may be ſeparat- 
ed from all others : Which has Occaſi - 
 on'd infinite Miſtakes. When therefore 
ſuppoſing; all the World to be Annihi- 
lated beſides my own Body, I fay there 
ſtill remains Pure Space: Thereby no- 
thing elſe is meant, but only that I con- 
ceive it poſſible, for the Limbs of my 
Body to be mov d on all ſides, without 
the [eaft Reſiſtance: But if chat too were 
Annihilated, then there cou'd be no 


Motion, and conſequently no Space. 


Some, 


Part * f Hamas Knonlege 16 
Some, perhaps, may think the Senſe of 


Secing does furniſh 'em with the Idea 


of Pure Space; but it is plain from what 
we have elſewhere ſhewn, that the Ideas 
of Space and Diſtance are not obtainꝰd 


by ha Senſe. See the Eſſay concerning 
6 * | 5 


§ 117. What is here laid FOR ſcems 
to put an end, to all thoſe Diſputes, and 
Difficulties, that have ſprung up amongſt 
the Learned concerning the nature of 
Pure Space. But the chief Advantage a- 
riſing from it, is, that we are freed from 
that e Dilemma, to which ſeve- 
ral, who have imploy d their Thoughts 
on that Subject, imagine themſelves re- 
duced. viz, of thinking either that Real 
Space is Go, or elſe that there is ſome- 
link beſide Gop which is Eternal, Un- 
created, Infinite, Indiviſible, Immuta- | 
ble, Oc. Both which may juſtly be 
thought pernicious and abſurd Notions. 
It is certain that not a few Divines, as 
well as Philoſophers of great Note have, 
from.the Difficulty they found in con- 
ceiying, either Limits or r 
0 


1868 | Of the Principles : Part I. 
of Space, concluded it muſt be Divine. 


And ſome of late, have ſet themſelves 
particularly to ſhew, the Incommuntca- 
ble Attributes of God agree toit. Which 
Doctrine, how unworthy ſoever it may 
ſeem of the Divine Nature, yet, I muſt 
confeſs, I do not See how we can get 
clear of it, ſo long as we adhere to the 
receiv'd Opinions. . „ 


§ 118. Hitherto of Natural Philoſo- 
phy: We come now to make ſome In- 
quiry concerning that other great Branch 
of Speculative Knowlege, viz. Mathe- 
matics. Theſe, how Celebrated ſoever 
they may be, for their clearneſs and cer- 
tainty of Demonſtration, which is hard- 
ly any where elſe to be found, cannot 
nevertheleſs be ſuppos d altogether frec 


from Miſtakes, if ſo be that in their Prin- 


ciples there lurks ſome ſecret Error, 
which is common to the Profeſſors of 
thoſe Sciences with the reſt of Mankiad. 
Mathemaricians, tho' they. deduce their 
Theorems from a great Height of Evi- 
dence, yet their firſt Principles are limit- 
ed by the conſideration of Quantygy 4 
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And they do not aſcend into any Inquiry 
concerning thoſe Tranſcendental Max- 
ims, which influence all the particular 
Sciences, each Part whereof, Mathemas 
tics not excepted, docs conſequently 
participate of the Errors involved in 
them. That the Principles laid down 
by Mathematicians are true, and their 
way of Deduction from thoſe Prin- 
ciples clear and inconteitable, we do 
not deny. But we hold, there may be 
certain Erroneous Maxims of greater 
Extent than the Obje& of Mathematics, 
and, for that — not expreſly men- 
tion d, thoꝰ tacitly ſuppoſed throughout 
the Whole progreſs of that Science; and 
that the ill effects of thoſe ſecret, unex- 
amin'd Errors are diffuſed thro all the 
Branches thereof. To be plain, we ſuſ⸗ 
pect the Mathematicians are no leſs deep- 
„y concern'd than other Men, in the . 
t Jariſing from the Doctrine of Abſtract, 
|. | General Ideas, and the Exiſtence. of Ob- 
r iects without the Mind, 


L 8 11 9. Arithmetic has has theed be 
: to > have 0-508] its Oviee, Abſtract Ideas of 
16 | 2 


170 of th he Pointip 65 "bars 1 | 
Number. Of which to 3 — 


Properties and mutual Habitudes, 


ſuppoſed no mean part of Sp Pebülatiye wy 
Rnowlege. The Gpinion of the pure 
and intellectual Nate of Numbers in 


Abſtract, has made em in eſteem with 
thoſe Philoſophers, who ſcem to have 
affected an uncommon Fineneſs and 


Elevation of Thought. It hath ſer a Price 


on the moſt trifling > Numerical Specula- 
tions, which in practice are of no uſe, 

but ſerve only for Amuſement. And 
hath heretofore ſo far infected the Minds 
of ſome, that they have dreamt of migh- 
ty Myſteries involved in Numbers, and 
_ attempted the Explication of Natural 
Things by them. But if we narrowly 


inquire into our o] Thoughts, and con- 


ſider what has been premiſed, we may 
perhaps entertain a low Opinion of thoſe 
high Flights and Abſtractions, and look 
on all Inquiries about Numbers, only 

as ſo many diffciles nuge, ſo far as they 
are not ſubſervient to prackiſe, and * 
mote the benefit of Life. 


. 
$2 120, Unity in Abſtract we | vs 
before 


rer,, ev... 


1 
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before conſider'd vid. Se. XIII. from 
which and what has hęen ſaid in the In- 
troduction, it plainly follows, there is 


not any ſuch Idea. But Number being 
defin J. a Collection of Unites, we may con- 


clude that, if there be no ſuch thing as 
Unity or Unite in Abſtract, there are no 


Ideas of Number in Abſtract denoted 


by the Numeral Names and Figures. 
The Theories, therefore, in Arithmetic, 
if they are abſtracted from the Names 
and Figures, as likewiſe from all Uſe 
and Practice, as well as from the parti- 


cular things number'd, can be ſup 1275 


to have nothing at all for their O 


Hence we may ſee, how intirely 


Science of Numbers 18 e 2 


Practice, and how jejune and trifling it 
becomes, when conſider'd as a matter 
of meer Speculation. | 


§ 121. However, * chew may be 


ſome, who, deluded by the ſpecious 
Shew of Diſcovering Abſtracted Verities, 
waſte their time in Arithmetical Theo- 


remes and Problemes, which have not a- 


my aan It will not be amiſs, if we more 


22 fully 
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that Pretence; ; And this will plainly ap- 
pear, by taking a view of Arithmetic in 
its Infancy, and obſerving what it was 
that originally put Menon the Studyof 
that Science, and to what Scope they di- 
rected it. It is natural to think that at firſt | 
Men, for caſe of Memory and help of 
Compuration, made uſe of Counters, or 
in writing of Single Stroaks, Points or 
the like, each whereof was made to ſigni- 
fie an Unite 1. e. ſome one thing of what- 
eyer Kind they had occaſion to reckon. 

Afterwards, they found out the more 
compendious ways, of making one Cha- 
racter ſtand in place of ſeveral Stroaks, 

or Points. And laſtly, the Notation of 
the Arabians or Indians came into uſe, 

wherein by the repetition of a few Cha- 
racters or Figures, and varying the Sig- 
nification of each Figure according to the 
the place it obtains, all Numbers may 
be moſt aptly expreſs d: Which ſeems 


to have been done in Imitation of 


Language, ſo that an exact Analogy is 

obſery'd betwixt the Notation by Ei. 

gures, and Names, the nine Ante Fi- 
gures 


— 


Part I. 
fully conſider, and expoſe the Vanity of 
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gures anſwering the nine firſt numeral 
Names, and Places in the former corre- 
ſponding co Denominations in the lat- 
ter. And agrecably to thoſe Conditi- 
ons of the ſimple and local Value of 
Figures, were contrived Methods of find- 
ing from the given Figures or Marks of 
the Parts, what Figures and how place 
ed; are proper to denote the whole or 
vice verſa. And having found the ſought 
Figures, the ſame Rule or Analogy be- 
ing obſerv'd throughout, it is eaſy to 
read them into Words; and ſo the 
Number becomes perfectly known. For 
then the Number of any particular 
Things is ſaid to be known, when we 
know the Name or Figures (with their 
due arangement) that according to the 
ſtanding Analogy belong to them. For 
theſe Signs being known, we can by 
the Operations of Arithmetic, know the 
Signs of any Part of the particular Sums 
ſignified by them; and thus computing 
in Signs, (becauſe of the connexion eſta- 
bliſh'd berwixt them and the diſtinct 
multitudes of Things, whereof one is 
taken for an Unite, we may be able 
ET 2 _ rightly 


particular Things to our Minds. I ſhall 


* 


174 / the Principles Part I. 
rightly to ſum Up, Divide, and Propor. 
tion the things Themſelyes that we in- 
tend co Number. . 


2 


SF 122. In Arithmetic, therefore, we 
regard not the Things but the Signs, 
which nevertheleſs are not regarded for 
their own ſake, but becauſe they direct 
us how to act with relation to Things, 
and diſpoſe rightly of them. Now a- 
greeably to what we have before ob- 
| {ervd, of words in general (vid. Sef. 
XIX Introd.) it happens here likewiſe, 
that abſtract Ideas are thought to be ſig- 
nified by Numeral Names or Charact- 
ers, while they do not ſuggeſt Ideas of 


not at preſent, enter into a more particu- 
lar Diſſertation on this Subject, but only 
obſerve that it's evident from what has 
been faid, thoſe Things which paſs for ab- 
ſtract Truths and Theorems concerning 
Numbers, are, in reality, converſant a- 
bout no Object diſtinct from particular 
numerable Things, except only Names 
and Characters, which originally came 
to be conſider d, on no other ac- 
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count but their being Signs, or capa» 


ble ro repreſent aptly, whatever parti- 
cular Things Men had need to compute. 


Whence it follows, that to ſtudy them 


for their own ſake wou'd be juſt — 
and to as good purpoſe, as if a Man neg- 


lecting the true Uſe or original Intenti- 


onand ſubſerviency of Language, ſhou'd 


{ſpend his time in impertinent Criticiſms 
upon Words, or 8 and Contros | 


verſies purely Verbal. 8 
8 123. From — we. 8 


to ſpeak of Extenſion, which is 8 Ob- 


ject of Geometry. The Infinite Diviſi- 
bier of Finite Extenſion tho' it 
expreſly laid down, either as an I 


or Theoreme in the Elements of that 
Science, yet, is throughout the ſame e- 


very where ſuppos d, and thought to 
have ſo inſeparable and eſſential a 2 
nexion, with the Principles and Demon- 


ſtrations in Geometry, that Mathemati- 
cians never admit it into Doubt, or make 
the leaſt Queſtion of it. And as chis No- 


tion is the Soutee from whence do ſpring, 
all * Amuſing ee Para- 


25 Joxes, 


4 
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175 Of the Principles Part I. 
doxes, which have ſuch a direct Repug- 
nancy to the plain, common Senſe of 
Mankind, and are admitted with ſo 
much Reluctance, into a Mind not yet 
debauched by Learning: So is it the prin- 
cipal occaſion of all that nice and ex- 
tream Subtilty, which renders the Study 
of Mathematics ſo very difficult and te- 
dious. Hence, if we can make it ap- 
pear, that no Finite Extenſion contains 
1nnumerable Parts, or is infinitely Divi- 
ſible, it follows that we ſhall at once 
clear the Science of Geometry, from a 
great number of Difficulties and Con- 
tradictions which have ever been eſteem- 
ed a Reproach to Human Reaſon, and 
withal make the Attainment thereof, a 
buſineſs of much leſs Time and Pains, 
then it hitherto has been. 


SHS 124. Every particular, Finite Ex- 
ttenſion, which may poſſibly be the Ob- 
ject of our Thought, 1s an Idea Exiſting 
only in the Mind, and conſequently each 
Part thereof muſt be perceiv d. If, there- 
fore, I cannot perceive innumerable Parts, 
in any Finite Extenſion that I conſider, 
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it is certain they ate not contained in 
it: But it's evident, that I can't diftin- 
uiſn innumerable Parts in any particu» 
— Line, Surface, or Solid, which J either 
perceive by Senſe, or Figure to my ſelf 
in my Mind: Wherefore I conclude 
they are not contained in it. Nothing 
can be plainer to me, than that the Ex. 
tenſions I have in View, are no other 
than my own Ideas, and it is no leſs 
plain, that I cannot refolve any one of 
my Ideas, into an infinite Number of 
other Ideas, that 1s, that they arc not 1n- 
finitely Divifible. If by Finite Extenſi- 
on be meant ſomething diſtin from a 
Finite Idea: I declare I do not know 
what that is, and ſo cannot affirm or 
„deny any ching of it. But if the terms. 
Extenſion, — c. are taken in auß 
Senſe conceivable Z. e. for Ideas; then 
to ſay, a Finite Quantity or Exrenſtort 
confiſts of Parts iſififtite in Number, is 
o manifeſt and glaring a Contradicti- 
4 ons that every one at firſt ſight acknows- 
- leges it to beſo: An it's impoſſible, it | 
ſhou'd* ever gar the aſſent of any! rea- 
wa Y W who i not brought 
8 „ to 
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wy of e 
to it by gentle and flow. Degrees, as a 
Pagan Convert to the belief of Jranſub- 
ſtantiation. 
dices do often paſs into Principles: And 
thoſe Propoſitions which once obtain 
the force and credit of a Principle, are 
not only themſelves, but likewiſe what- 
ever's deducible from them, thought 
privileg d from all Examination. Tod 
there's no Abſurdity ſo groſs, which, by 
this means, the Mind of Man may not 
be a to ſwallow. 45 


15 125 . He whoſe Underſtanding i 18 
3 with the Doctrine of Ab- 
ſtract, general Ideas, may be eaſily per- 

ſwaded; that (whatever be thought of the 
Ideas of Senſe,) Extenſion in Abſtratt is 
infinitely Divifible. And any one, who 

thinks the Objects of Senſe Exiſt with⸗ 
dodut the Mind. will not ſtick to affirm, 
a Line but an Inch long may contain 


innumerable Parts, really Exiſting, 
too ſmall to be diſcern d. Theſe Er- 


rors are grafted, as well in the Minds 


of Geometricians, as of other Men, and 
| have a like influence on their Reaſo- 
nings 


"Bar? L 


Ancient and rooted Preju- 


tho | 
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nings ; and it were no Acute thing, to 
ſhew how the Arguments from Geome- 


try made uſe of to ſupport the infinite di- 


viſibility of Extenſion, are bottom'd on 
them. But this, if it be thought neceſ- 
ſary, we- may hereafter find a proper 
place to treat of in a particular man- 
ner. At preſent we ſhall only obſerve 
in general, whence it is the. Mathema- 
ticians are all ſo fond and tenacious of 
that . 


8 186 It has been ob d f in ano- 
ther place, that the Theorems and De- 
monſtrations in Geometry are conver- 
ſant about Univerſal Ideas. wid. Sect. 
XV. Introd. Where it is explain'd in 
what Senſe this ought to be underſtood, 
namely, the particular Lines and Figures 
included in the Diagram, axe ſuppoſed 
to ſtand for innumerable Others — SE 
rent Sizes, or, in other Words, the Geo- 
meter conſiders them abſtracting from 
their Magnitude, which does not imply, 
that he forms an Abſtract Idea, but on- 
ly that he cares not what the particular. . 
Magnitude i is, whether Great or Small. 
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7 0 of the Principles | Part 1. 
but looks on that as a thing indifferent 


to ihe — on: Hence it fol- 

lows, that 2 Line in the Scheme, but an 
Inch long, muſt be ſpoken of, as tho 
it contain'd ten- thouſand Parts, ſince i it 
is regarded, not in it ſelf, but as it is 
univerſal, and it is univerſal only in its 
Signafication, whereby it repreſents in- 
numerable Lines greater than it ſelf, in 


which may be diſtinguiſn d ten · thouſand 


Parts or more, tho there may not in 
it. After this manner, the properties of 
the Lines ſigniſied are (by a very uſi al 
Figure) transfer d to the Sign, and thenc 
thro' Miſtake, thought to appertain 70 
it conſider d in its awn nature. 


FS 127. Beraufg of there is no 3 


Parts ſo great, but its poſſible there may 


be a Line containing more, the Inch line 


1s ſaid to contain Parts more than any 


aſſignable Number; which is true, not 


of — Inch taken abſolutely, but only 


for the things ſignified by it. But Men 
not retaining that Diſtinction in their 
Thoughts, flide into a. belief, that the 


. mal particular Line deſcribed on Paper 
| contains 


— 


190090 Parts, or more. 
ten · thouſandth Part of that Line, con- 
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contains in it ſelf Parts 3 
There is no ſuch thing as the ten- cthou- 


ſandth Part of an Inch; but there is of a . 


Mite or Diameter of the Earth, which may 
be ſigniſicd by that Inch. When thaw 
fore, I Delineate a Triangle on Paper, 
and take one fide not above an Inch for 
Example, m length to be the Radins x 
This I conſider as divided into ro of 
For tho" the 


ſidler d in it ſelf, is nothing at all, and 

Hang cn may be neglected without 
ny Error or Inconyenicncy; yet theſe 
Jecriped Lines being only Marks, ſtand- 
ing for greater Quantities, whereof, it 
may be, the ren-thouſandch Part is ve- 
ry conſiderable, it follows that, to pre- 
vent notable Errors in Practice, tlie N 
dius muſt nah faken of 1 oo W or 


more. 


8 128. '— a W hi ſaid the 
reaſon is 1 why, to the end any - 
Theorem become umverfal in its Uſe, its 
neceſſary we ſpcak of the · Lines deſcribe 
ed on Taper, as cho they contain d Parts 

| which 
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which ally they do not.” In doing of 
which, if we examine the matter through- 
ly, we ſhall, perhaps; diſcover that we 
cannot conceive an Inch it ſelf as conſiſt- 


ing of, or being diviſible into, a thouſand 


Parts, but only ſome other Line which 
is far greater than an Inch, and repre- 
ſented by it. And that When we ſay a 


Line is — Diviſible. We mean 0 if 
we mean any thing) a Line which is i- 
finitely Great, What we'have here ob- 


ſery d ſeems to be the chief Cauſe, why, 


to ſuppoſe the infinite diviſibility of Fi- 
nite Extenſion, has been thought necel- 


fary 1 in 1 eee 
8 129. "The ſeveral ae and 


eee eee which flow'd from this 


falſe Principle might, one wou'd think, 


have been eſteem d fo many Demon- 
ſtrations againſt it. But, by I know 


not what Logic, it is held * Proofs | 


a poſteriori are not tobe admitted, againſt 


Propoſitions relating to Infinity. As 


tho”, it were not impoſſible, even for 


an Infinite Mind, to reconcile Contra- 


e Or as if any thing Abſurd and 
| Repugnan 
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Repugnant cou d have a neceſſary. con- 
nexion with Truth, or flow from it. 
But whoever conſiders the weakneſs of 
this Pretence, will think it was contri- 
ved on purpoſe, to humour the Lazineſs 
of the Mind, which had rather acquieſce 
in an indolent Scepticiſm, than be at the 
Pains, to go through with a ſevere Ex- 
amination of thoſe rinciples i it has ever 
embraced for true. 3 | 


F 130. Of late the 9 es 
Ne hays run ſo high, and grown 
to ſuch ſtrange Notions, as have oc- 
caſion d no ſmall Scruples and Diſputes, 
among the Geometers of the preſent 
Age. Some there are of great Note, 
who not content with holding, that Fi- 
I nite Lines may be divided into an In- 
finite number of Parts, do yet farther 
maintain, that each of thoſe Infiniteſi- 
mals is it ſelf ſubdiviſible, into an infini- 
ty of other Parts, or Infiniteſimals of aſe- 
cond Order, and ſo on ad we Theſe 
I fay, aſſert, there are Infiniteſimals of 
nfinkefanals of Infiniteſimals, Gc. with- 
out ever coming to an end. So that, 


Hog A 


F 
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according to them an Inch does not 
barely contain an infinite number of 
Parts, but an Infinity of an Infinity of an 
Infmity ad inſinitum of Parts. Others there 
be who hold, all orders of Infiniteſnmals 
below the firft to be nothing at all, think- 
ing it, wich good reaſon, Abſurd, to 
imagine there is any poſitive Quantity 
or Pare of Bernds which, tho' mul- 
tiplyed Infinitely, can never equal the 
: Gralleſt given Extenſion. And yet on 
the other , ry wſeems no leſs Abſard, 

to think the Square,Cube, or other Pow: 
er of zpofmve, real Root, ſhou'd it ſelf 
be nothing at all; which they, who 
hold Inflencchiomalvof che firſt Order, de- 
g alt of che ſubſequent Orders, are 


3 obliged to maintain. 


8 727. | Have we not, e rea 
for- te conclude, they are both in the 
_ wrong, and that there is in effect no 
fuch — as- Parts inſimitely Small, or 
an infinite number of Parts contairt d in 
any Finite Quantie? But you Il ſay, that 
if this Doctrine obtains, it will follow, 


ae W Foundations of Geomerry are 
7 * 5 
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deſtroy'd : And thoſe Great Men who, 
have raiſed that Science to ſo aſtoniſhing 
an Height, have been all the whilebuild- 


} 
' 


ing a Caſtle in the Air. To this it may 


be Replied, that whatever is uſeful in 
_ Geometry, and promotes the benefit of 


Human Life, does ſtill remain firm and 
unſhaken on our Principles. That Science 


conſider'd as Practical, will rather re- 
reive Advantage, than any Prejudice 


from what has been ſaid. But to ſet this 
in a due Light, and ſhew how Lines 
and Figures may be meaſur'd, and their 


Properties inveſtigated, without ſuppoſ- 


ing Finite Extenſion to be infinitely Di- 


viſible, may be the proper Buſineſs of 
another place. For the reſt, tho it 


ſhou'd follow that ſome of the more 


intricate. and ſubtile Parts of Specula- 
tive Mathematics may be pared of, witli- 
out any prejudice to Truth; yet I do 


not ſee, what Damage will be thence 
derived to Mankind. On the contrary, 


1 think it were highly to be wiſh'd, that 


Men of the greateſt Abilities and moſt 

obſtinate Application, wou'd draw off 

their Thoughts from thoſe Amuſements, 
95 _- BÞ 7 “ 
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and imploy them in the ſtudy of ſuch 


Things, as lie nearer the concerns of 


Life, or have a more direct Influence 
on the Manners. 


| F 132. If it be faid hs ſeveral Te- 


orems undoubtedly true, are diſcoverꝰd 
by methods in which Infiniteſimals are 


* uſe of, which cou'd never have 
been, if their Exiſtence included a con- 
tradiction in it. I anſwer, that upon 


a thorough Examination it will not be 
found, that in any Inſtance it is. neceſ- 


ſary to make uſe of or conceive Infinite- 


final Parts of finite Lines, or even Quan- 
tities leſs than the Minimuin Senſibile: 


Nay it will be evident this is never 


done, it being impoſſible. And what- 
ever Mathematicians may think of Huxi- 
ons or the Differential Calculus and the 
like, a little Reflexion will ſhew them, 


that in working by thoſe Methods, chey 


do not conceive or imagine Lines or 
Surfaces leſs than what are perceivable 
to Senſe. They may, indeed, call thoſe 
little and almoſt Inſenſible Quantities 
Inſiniteſi mals or Infuniteſi mals of Inſiniteſi- 


mals, 


| after. 
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mals, if they pleaſe : But at Bottom 


this is all, they being in truth Finite, 


nor does che Solution of Problemes re- 
quire the ſuppoſing any other. But this 
will be more clearly made out here 


: 8 133. By 1 we Fins hitherto 
faid, tis plain that very numerous and 
and important Errors have taken their 


Riſe, from thoſe falſe Principles which 


were impugned in the foregoing Parts 
of this Treatiſe. And the Oppoſites of 
thoſe erroneous Tenents, at the ſame 
time, appear to be moſt fruitful Prin- 
ciples, from whence do flow innume- 
rable Conſequences highly advantagi- 
ous, to true Philoſophy as well as to 
Relig jon. Particularly, Matter or the 
Abſolute Exiftence of Corporeal Objects, have 
been ſhewn to be that wherein the moſt 
avow'd and pernicious Enemies of all 
Knowlege, whether Human or Divine, 
have ever placed their chief Stren gth 
and Confidence. And ſurely, if by 2 
ſtinguiſning the real Exiſtence of un« 
thinking Things from their being per- 


0 Cel, 


I 88 07 the Principle 


nec of their own out of the Minds 
of Spirits, no one thing is explained in 
Nature, but, on the contrary, a great 
many mexplicable Diffculties ariſe: If 


che Suppoſition of Matter is barely pre- 
carious, as not being grounded on ſo 


much as one ſingle Reafon : If its Con- 
ſequences cannot endurc the light of 


Examination and free Inquiry, but 


ſkreen themſelves under the dark and 
general pretence of Inſinites being Incom- 


prehenfible : If withal the Removal of 
this Matter be not attended with the 


| leaſt evil Conſequence, if it be not even 


miſſed in the World, but every thing 
as well, nay much caſier concery'd. 
without it: If i in fine, both Sceptics and 


Atheiſts are for ever ſilenced upon ſup- 
poſing only Spirits and Ideas, and this 
Scheme of Things is perfectly agrecable 
both to Reaſon and Religion: Mcthinks 
ue may expect it ſhou'd be admitted 
and firmly embraced, tho it were pro- 
pos'd only as an Hyport beſis, and the 
55 of Matter had Pee 
poſſible, which yet, I think, 


Part 1. 


cciv'd, and allowing them a Subſi- 


n allow ts | 


have 
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have evidently demonſtrated that it 


18 not. 


8 134 True it is, that in conſe- 
quence of the foregoing Principles, ſe- 
veral Diſputes and Speculations, which 


are eſteem'd no mean Parts of Learn- 


ing, are rejected as uſeleſs, and in ef- 
fect converſant about nothing at all. 
But how great a Prejudice ſocver againſt 
our Notions, this may give to thoſe 


and made large Advances in Studies of 
that Nature: Yet by Others, we hope 
it will not be thought any juſt ground 
of Diſhke, to the Principles and Tenents 
herem laid down, that they abridge the 

labour of Study, and make Human 
Sciences far more Clear, Compendious, 


and Attainable than they were before. 
EY 35. Having difpatch'd what we 


intended to ſay concerning the know- 


lege of Ideas, the Method we propos d 
leads us, in the next place, to treat of 
Spirits : With regard to which, per- 
haps, Human Knowlcge is not ſo de- 
N | EY ficient 
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ficient as is vulgarly imagined. The 


great Reaſon that's aſſign d, for our be- 


ing thought Ignorant of the nature of 
Spirits, 1s, our not having an Idea of 

it. But ſarcly ; it ought not to belook'd 
on as a defect in a Human Underſtand- 


ing, that it does not perceive the Idea 


of Spirit, if it is manifeſtly impoſſible 
there ſhou'd be any ſach Idea. And 
this if I miſtake not, "thi been demon- 
trated in Sect XXVII to which I ſhall 


here add that a Spirit has been ſhewn 


to be the only Subſtance, or Support 
wherein Unthinking Beings or Ideas can 
_ Exiſt ; But that this Shſtance which 
ſupports or perceives Ideas, ſhou'd it 


ſelf be an Idea or like an Idea i 18 evident. 


ly Abſurd. 


Q 136. Ic will perhaps be ſaid, that; 


we want a Senſe (as ſome have ima- 
gin'd) proper to know Subſtances with- 


al, which if we had, we might know 


our own Soul, as we do a Triangle. 
To this 1 anſwer, that in caſe we had a 
new Senſe beſtow'd upon us, we cou'd 

only receive thereby ſome new Senſati- 
ons 
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ons or Ideas of Senſe. But, I believe, 


no Body will ſay, that what he means 


by the terms Soul and Subſtance, is on- 


ly ſome particular ſort of Idea or Sen- 
ſation. We may therefore infer, that, 


all things duly conſider'd, it is not 


more reaſonable to think our Faculties 
defective, in that they do not furniſh 
us with an Idea of Spirit, or Active, 
Thinking Subſtance, than it wou'd be 
if we ſhou'd blame them for not being 
able to com 8 a round Square. 

5 197 From the opinion that Spirits 
are to be known after the manner of 
an Idea or Senſation, have riſen many 

abſurd and heterodox . Tenents, and 
much Scepticiſm about the Nature of 


the Soul. Tis even probable, that 


this Opinion may have produced a 
doubt in ſome, whether they had any 
Soul at all diſtinct from their Body, 


ſince upon inquiry they cou'd not find 


they had an Idea of it. That an Idea 
8 is Inactive, and the Exiſtence 
whereof conſiſts in being Perceiv'd, 
ſhou'd be the Image OL Likeneſs of an 


Agent 
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Agent ſubſiſting by it ſelf, ſeems to need 
no other — than barely at- 
tending to what is meant by thoſe 
Words. But, perhaps, youll he that 
tho' an Idea cannot reſemble a Spirit, 


1n its Thinking, Acting, or Subſiſting 
by it ſelf, yet it may in ſome other re- 


ſpects: And it is not neceſſary, that an 
Mea or Image be in all . like che 


EL. Original. 


8 138. Tanſwet, I it docs not in thoſe 
mention'd, it is impoſſible it ſhou'd re- 


[> pet it in any other thing. Do but 


cave out the Power of Willig. Think- 
ing, and Perceiving Ideas, way there re- 
mains nothing elſe wherein the Idea can 
be like a 4 For by the Word Spi- 
rit we mean only that which Thinks, 
Wills, and — Fo this, and this a- 
lone, conſtitutes the Signification of 
chat Term. If, therefore, it is impoſſi- 
ble that any degree of thoſe — 
ſhou'd be repreſented in an Idea or No- 
tion, tis evident there can be no Idea 


or Notion of a . 


§ 139. But 


. 
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8 139. But it an 30 ted, nat 


| if there is no Idea ſignified 4a the terms 


Soul, Spirit, and Subſtance, they are 
wholly inſignificant, or have no mean- 
ing in em. TI anſwer thoſe Words do 
mean or ſignify a real Thing, which is 
neither an Idea nor like an Idea, but 
that which perceives Ideas, and Wills | 


and Reaſons about them. What Lam 


my ſelf, that which I denote by the 


term I, is the ſame with what is meant 


by Soul, or Spiritual Subſtance. Bur if 
I ſhou'd ſay, that I was nothing, or 
that J was an Idea or Notion, nothing 
cou'd be more evidently Abſurd chan 
either of theſe: Propoſitions. You'll pe 
haps, inſiſt, that this is only 5 
ling at a Word, and that ſince the im- 
Ps 7p ſignifications of other Names, 


are by common conſent called Ideas, 
no reaſon can be aſſign'd, why that 


which is ſignified by the name Spirit or 

Soul may not partake in the ſame Ap- 
pellation. I anſwer, all the Unchink- 
ing Objects of the Mind agree, in that 
they are intirely Paſſive, and their Ex- 
GCC iſtence 
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iſtence abaliſts only in being perceiy'd : 

| Whereas a Soul or Spirit is an active 
being, whoſe Exiſtence conſiſts not in 
Being perceiv'd, but in perceiving Ideas 
and Thinking. It is, therefore, neceſ- 


ſary in order to prevent Equivocation 
and confounding Natures perfectly diſ- 


agrecing and unlike, that we diſtin- 
guiſn between Spirit and Idea. Vid. 
Selk ** 


5 8 ew Ina large Sevſe, indeed: we 


may be ſaid to have an Idea of Spirit, 
"9% 1s, we underſtand the meaning of 
the Word otherwiſe we cou'd not affirm 
or deny any thing of it. Moreover, as 
we conceive the Ideas that are in the 
Minds of other Spirits, by means of our 
own, which we ſuppoſe to be Reſem- 
blances of them. So we know other 
Spirits by means of our own Soul, which, 
in that Senſe, is the Image or Idea of 
them, it having a like reſpect to other 
Spirits, that Blueneſs or Heat by me 


perceiv d has to thoſe Ideas perceiy'd | 


by another. 5 e 5 


SD - . 


JVC AS. tes. En 
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as Soul is a neceſlary Conſequence of 


the foregoing Doctrine, But before 


we attempt to prove this, tis fit that 
we explain the meaning of that. Tenent. 
It muſt not be ſuppoſed, that they who 


aſſert the natural Immortality of the 


Soul are of opinion, that, it is abſolutely 


incapable of Annihilation, even by the 


infinite power of the Creator, who. 
firſt gave it Being. But only that it is 
not liable to be broken, or difloly d, by 


the ordinary Lawsof Nature Or Motion. 
They indeed, who hold the Soul of 


Mas to be only a thin, vital Flame, or 


Syſtem of animal Spirits, make it Per- 


iſhing and Corruptible as the Body, 
ſince there 15 nothing more caſily diſſi- 

pated than ſuch a Being, which it is na- 
— impoſſible ſhou'd ſurvive. the 
Ruin of the Tabernacle, wherein it is 


inclos'd. And this /Notien:: has been- 


greedily embraced, and cheriſh'd by the 
worlt Part of Mankind, as the moſt ef- 
fectual Antidote againſt all Impreſſions 


af Vertus and Religion. But it has 


2 Se "2 been 
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been made evident, that Bodies, of what 


frame ot Texture focyer, are barely 
paſſive Ideas in the Mind, which is more 


diſtant and heterogeneous from them, 


than Light is from Darkneſs. We have 


ſhewn that the Soul is Indiviſible, Incor- 


poreal,  Utiextended, and it is conſe- 
quently Incorruptible. Nothing can be 
plainer, than that the Motions, Changes, 
Decays, and Diſſolutions Which we 
boufly Tee. befal natural Bodies (and 


which is 'what we mean by the tourſe 


of Nature) cannot poſſibly affect an 
Active, Simple, Uncompounded Sub- 
ſtance: Suck 4 being, therefore, is In- 

_ diffoluble- by the force of Nature, that 


is to ſay; we Soul 1 "=_ is OY 


Ras.” 


PL I 120 — 2 — — ſaid; tis; 


ſuppoſe, plain that our Souls are not 
to be known in the ſame manner as 


ſenſeleſs, inactive Objects, or by way 


of Idea. Spirits and Jdeas are things ſo 
wholly different, that when we ſay, 


they Exiſt, they are Known, or the like, 


15 Words an not be thought to 
ſignifie 
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ſignifie ar thing common to both Na- 
cures. There is nothing alike or com- 
mon in them: And to expect, that by 
any multiplication or enlargement of 
our Faculties, we may be died to 
know a Spirit as we do a — 
ſeems as Abſurd as if we ſhou'd hope 

ſee a Sound, This is inculcated — 
imagine it may be of Moment, to- 


wards clearing ſeveral important Queſti- 


ons, and preventing ſome very dange- 
rous Errors neee the Nature of ; 
. e | 


with will not be ani) to add, 
chat _- Doctriſe of  Abſtraft Ideas has 


had no ſmall ſhare,” in rendering thoſe 
Sciences Intricate and obſcure, which 
are particularly converſant aboy ut Spiri- 
tual Things. Men have imagin'd they. 
cou'd frame abſtra& Notions, of the 
Powers and Acts of the Mind, and con- 
ſider them preſcinded, as well from 
the Mind or Spirit it felf, as from their 
reſpective Objects and Effects. * 
a great number of dark and ambiguo 
TO rms d to ſtand for abſtract 
- Notions, - 


15 9 0 * the Principer' ſhe tT 

ns; have been introduced into Me- 4 

taphyſics and Morality, and from theſe I v 

have grown Infinite — and Dif: 5 
a Fates anonglt che Learned. | 


ee. Nl 
8 244. But nothing Gini. more to + 
have contributed, towards | engaging tl 
Men in Controverſies and Miſtakes, with Nc 
regard to the Nature and Operations of | o1 
ri Mind, than the being uſed to ſpeak de 
of thoſe things, in Terms borrow'd from I pa 
ſenſible Ideas. For Example, The Will Nac 
is termed the Motion of the Soul: This Pr 
infuſes a Belief, that the Mind of Man is ha 
as a Ball in Motion, impell'd and deter- as 
mind by the Objects of Senſe, as neceſ- de 
farily as that is by the Stroak of a Racket. by 
Hence arife endleſs Scruples and Errors I tn 
of dangerous Conſequence in Morality. | co: 
All which, I doubt not, may be clear- | _ 
ed, and Truth appear Plain, Uniform, 
and Conſiſtent, cou'd. but Philoſophers 

be prevail d on, to depart from ſome 
receiy d prejudices and modes of Speech, 
and retiring into themſelves attentively 
cConſider their own meaning. But the 
ae ariſing on this Head, demand 
A 


a more particular Diſquiſition, chan fins 
with the 1 of cis Treatiſe. © 15K 


1 8 145. Pioen whie has been maid, tis 
plam, that we cannot know the Exiſt- 
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„ , 


ence of other Spirits, otherwiſe than by 
their Operations, or the Ideas by thei | 
excited in us. I percerve ſeveral Moti- 
ons, Changes, and Combinations of I- 
deas, that inform me there are certain 
particular Agents, like my ſelf, which 
accompany them, and concur in their 
Production. Hence, the Knowlege I 
have of other Spirits is not immediate, 
as is the Knowlege of my Ideas, but 
depending on the Intervention of Ideas, 
by me refer d to Agents or Spirits di- 
Line from my ſelf, as Hier or con- 
comitant * ee 


#1 


8 2461 But cho hive de Bie mne : 
which convince us, Human Agents are 
conoern d in producing them; yet it ise- 
vident to every one, that thoſe chings 
which are call'd the works of Nature, 
7. e. the far greater part of the Ideas or 
Senſations perceived by us, are not pro- 
duced 


85 5 
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ducrd by, or dependent on, che Wall 
of Men. [There 18 therefore ſomt other 
Spirit that cauſes them, ſince it is repug- 
nant that they ſhoti d ſubſiſt by them- 
ſelves. See Seit. XXIX. But 5 We at- 

tentively conſider the conſtant Regula- 
rity, Order, and Cancatenation of Na- 
tural Things, the ſurpriſing Magnifi- 
_ cence, Beauty and Perfection of the lar- 
ger, and the Exquiſite Contrivance of 
the ſmaller Parts of the Greation, to- 
ether with the exact Harmony and 
Conreſp ondence of the whole, but, a- 
bove all. the never enough. admit d 
Laws cf Pain and Pleaſure; and the In- 
ftindts ar matural Inc linations, Appetites, 
and Paffions of Animals, I ſay if we con- 
ſider All Thaſc things, and at abe ſame 
time attend to the meaning and im- 
port of the Attributes One, Eternal, 
Infinirahy Waſe, Good and Perfect, We 
ſhall alcarly berccive that hay Delong 
to the afareſaid Spirit, who. 6" all in in 
all, and by:whom. all, _ conſiſt. 


6 147. Home it is evident; 42 


| Gow, 18 known as certainly. and imme 
diately 


; N — 
. e ö % 
5M 
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diately as any other Mind or Spirit 


whatſoever, diſtinct from our ſelves. 


We may even aſſert, that the Exiſtence 


of Goo is far more evidently perceiv'd 
than the Exiſtence of Men; becauſe the 


Effects of Nature ate infinitely more nu- 
merous and conſiderable, than thoſe aſ- 


cribed to Human Agents. There is not 


any one Mark that denotes a Man, or 
Effect produced by him, which does 


not more ſtrongly evince the Being of 
that Spirit, who is the Author of N 
For it is evident that · in affecting other 
Perſons, the will of Man has no other 


Object, than barely the Motion of the 


: 7 — of his Body, Gees that ſuch a Mo- | 


tion ſhou'd be attended by, or excite, 


any Idea in the Mind of another, de- 


pends wholly on the Will of the Cars 


Tor, He alone it is who, »pholding 


all things by the word of his Power, main- 
tains that Intercourſe between Spirits, 8 


whereby they are able to perceive the 
Exiſtence of each other. And yet this 
pure and clear Light which enlightens 


every one, is it felt inviſible to the 
greateſt part of Mankind. 


Dd 8 146 k 
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| 75 = It Gern to be a Seel pre- 5 


tence of the Unthinking Herd, that they 
cannot ſee Gop. Cond we but Go 


him, ſay they, as we fee a Man,-we 


:fhou 'd ene that he is, and believing 
obey his Commands. Zut alas we 
need only open our Eyes to ſee the So- 
vercign Lord of all Things, with a 


more full and clear view than we do 
any one of our Fcllow-Creatures, 


that I imagine, we ſee Gow (as Tome 

will have it) by a direct and immediate 
View, or ſee Corpaccal Things, not by 
themſelves bur, by ſeeing that which 
' repreſents chem in the Eſſence of God, 
which Doctrine is, I muſt confeſs, to 


5 me Incomprehenſible. But I. ſhall ex- 


plain my Meaning. A Human ien 
or Perſon is not perceiv'd by Senſe, as 

not being an Idea; when cherefore we 
ee the Colour, Size, Figure, and Moti- 
ons of a Man, we perceive only certain 
Senſations or Ideas excited in our own 
Minds: And theſe, being exhibited to 
our view in ſundry, diſtinet Collections 
ſerve to mark out unto us the Exiſtence 
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of Finite, and Created Spirits like our 
ſelves. Hence tis plain, we do not ſce 
2 Man, if by Man is meant that which 
Lives, Moves, Perceives, and Thinks as 
We do: But only ſucha certain Collecti- 
on of Ideas, as directs us to think there 
is a diſtinct Principle of Thought and 
Motion, like to our ſelves, accompany- 
ing and repreſented by it. And after the 
fame manner we ſee Gop; all the dif- 
ference is, that, whereas ſome one finite 
and narrow aſſemblag e of Ideas de- 
notes a particular — Mind, whi- 
therſoever we direct our view, we do 
at all times and in all places, perceive 
manifeſt Tokens of the Divinity: Eve- 
ry thing we See, Hear, Feel or any wiſe 
|| perceive by Senſe, being a Sign or Ef- 
fect of the Power of Gop: as is our 
Perception of thoſe very Motions, which 
are produced by Man 7 © 48; 106 


F 149. Tis theredoas lain that noi 
thing can be more evident to an one 
— capable of the leaſt Reflexion, 
than the Exiſtence of Gop, or a. Spirit 
whor4 15 intimarely 7 8 to our Minds, 

| 9 2 & O- 
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producing in them all that variety of 
eds or Senſations, which continually 
affect us, on whom we have an abſolute 


and intire Dependence, in ſhort in whom 


we Live, and Move, and have our Being. 


That the Diſcovery of this great Truth 


which hes ſo near and obvious to the 


Mind, ſhou'd be attain'd-to by the Rea- 
ſon of ſo very few, is a ſad. inſtance of 


the Stupidity and Inattention of Men, 


who, tho they are Surrounded with 


ſuch clear ae of the Deity, 
are yet ſo little affected by them, that 


they ſeem, as it were, blinded with ex- 
ceſs of Light. 1 


§ 150. But you'll ſay has Nino no 


ſhare in the Production of Natural 
Things, and muſt they be all afcrib'd 
to the immediate and ſole: Operation 


of Gop? I anſwer, if by Nature is 


meant only the viſible Series of Effects, 
or Senſations imprinted on our Minds, 


according to certain fixt and general 


Laws: Then tis plain, that Nature tak- 


en in this Senſe cannot produce any 
thing at all. But if by. Nature 1 is meant 
= os ſome. 


6 ; 1 N F 
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2 Being diſtinct from G ov, as well 
à from his Laws of Nature, and things 
perceiv d by Senſe, I muſt confeſs, that 
Word 1s to me an empty Sound, with- 
out any intelligible Meaning annexed 
to it. Nature, in this Acceptation, is a 
vain Chimera introduced by thoſe Hea- 
thens, who had not juſt Notions of the 
Omnipreſence and infinite Perfection 
of Gop. But it is more unaccounta- 
I ble, that it ſhou'd be receiv'd among 
| Chriſtians profeſſing belief in the Holy 
- | Scriptures, which conſtantly aſcribe 
] choſe Effects to the immediate Hand of 
|| Gov, that Heathen Philoſophers are 
wont to impute to Nature. The Lox, 
» | he cauſeth the Vapours to aſcend, he mak- 
1 || eth Lightnings with Rain; he bringeth 
d | forth the Wind out of his J. reaſures. Jerem. + 
a || Chap. 10. v. 13. He turneth the ſhadow 
s || of Death into the Morning, aud maketh. the 
s, | Day dark with Night. Amos Chap. 5. V. 
s. | % He viſiteth the Earth, and maketh it 
11 ſoft with Showers : He Blefſeth the Spring- 
> || ing thereof, and crowneth the. Tear with 
wy | his Goodneſs; ſo that the Paſtures are:cloath= 
at 9 with Boks, and the . are cover d 


over 


ſpwer to this 


ever with Corn. See Pfal. 65. But not wich- 
ſtanding thar this is the conſtant Lan- 
guage of Scripture; yet we have I know 


G ob concerns himſelf fo nearly in our 


Affairs. Fain wou'd we ſuppoſe him 
dat a great diſtance off, and ſubſtitute 


ſome blind, unthinking Deputy in his 
ſtead, tho (if we may believe Saint Paul 
be be not far from every one of us, 


F151. It will, I doubt not, be ob- 

jected, that the ſſow, gradual and round- 
about Methods obſerv'd in the Pro- 
duction of Natural Things, do not 
ſeem to have for their Cauſe the im- 
mediate Hand of an Almighty Agent. 
| Befides, Monſters, untimely Births, 
Fruits blaſted in the Bloſſom, Rains fal- 
ling in deſert Places, Miſeries incident 
to Human Life, and 9 are ſo ma- 
ny arguments that the whole frame of 
Nature, is not immediately actuated 
and ſuperintended by a Spirit of infinite 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs. But the An- 
Objection is 15 good 
I, it being 


meaſure plain from Sect. LXI 
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not what Averſion from believing, that 
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viſible, that the aforeſaid Methods 
Nature arc abſolutely neceſſary 
der to working by kh moſt —— and 


general Rules, and after a ſteady and 
conſiſtent Manner; which argu was 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Com. Fat, 
it doch hence follow, that the Finger of 


God is not ſo conſpicuous to the re- 


ſolv'd and careleſs Sinner, which gives 


him an oppertunity to harden in rs, Im- 
piety, and grow ripe for Vengeance. vid. 


Sect. LVII. Such is the Artificial Con- 


trivance of this mighty Machine of 


Nature, that whilft its Motions and Va- 
rious Phænomena ſtrike on our N 


the Hand which actuates the e 1s 


it ſelf unperceivable to Men of Fleſh 
and Blood. Verily (ſaith the Prophet) 


thou art a Goo that hideſt thy Jelf. Iſaiah 


Chap. 45. ver. 15. But tho the Lord con- 


ceal himſelf from the Eyes of the Sen- 


ſual and Lazy, who will not be at the 


leaſt expence of Thought; yet to an 


unbiaſſed and attentive Mind, nothing 


can be more plainly legible, than = 5 
intimate Preſence of an All-wiſe Spinit, 


who n * and, Suftains 
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the whole Syſtem of Beings.  . Second- 


ly, It is clear from what we have elſc- 

where obſerv d, that the Operating ac- 
cording to general and ſtated Laws, is 

ſo neceſſary for our Guidance in the af- 
fairs of Life, and letting us into the 
Secret of Nature, that without it, all 
Reach and Compaſs of Thought, all 
Human Sagacity and Deſign cou'd 
ſerve to no manner of Purpoſe : It were 
even impoſſible, there ſhou'd be any 
ſuch Faculties or Powers in the Mind, vid. 
Set. XXXI. Which one Conſideration 
abundantly out-ballances whatever par- 
ticular Inconveniences may thence ariſe. 


F 152. But we ſhou'd further conſi- 
der, that the very Blemiſhes and Defects 
of Nature are not without their Uſe, in 
that they make an agreeable ſort of Va- 
riety, and augment the Beauty of the 
reſt of the Creation, as Shades in a Pi- 
_ Eture ſerve to ſer off the brighter and 

more enlighten'd Parts. We wou'd 

| likewiſe do well to examine, whether 
our taxing the Waſte of Seeds and Em- or 


|. -bryo's,-and. accidental Deſtruction of 
8 Hlants 
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Plants and Animals, before n come 
to full Maturity, as an Imprudence in 
the Author of Nature, be not the effeck 
of. Prejudice, contracted by our Fami- 
liarity with impotent and ſaving Mor- 


tals. In Man, indeed, a thrifty Ma- 


nagement of choſe 1T hings, which he 
cannot procure without much Pains 
and Induſtry, may be eſteem'd Wiſdom. 
But we muſt not imagine, that the in- 


explicably fine Machine of an Animal- 


or Vegetable, coſts the Great CrxraroR: 
any more Pains or Trouble in its Pro- 
duction, than a Pebble does: nothing 
being more evident, than that an Om 
nipotent Spirit, can indifferently produce 
every thing, by a meer Hat or act of 
his Will. Hence it is plain, that the 


ſplendid Profuſion of Natural Things 


ſhou'd not be interpreted, Weakneſs or 
Prodigality in the Agent who produces 
them, but rather be look'd on as an 


ee of the Niches of his Power. 


8153. As for the mixture of Pain 


or Uncaſineſs which is in the World, 1 
"Be purſuant -- A 


purſuant v to the nee 7 of Na- 
ture, and che Actions of Finite, Imper- 
fect Spirits; This, in the State we are in 


to comprchend the various Ends, De 


tention and comprehenlivenchs « of Mind 


at preſent, 1s indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 


our Well-being... Butour Proſpects are 
too narrow: We take, for Inftance, the 


Idea of ſome one particular Pain into 


our Thoughts, and account it Evil; 


whereas if we enlarge our View, ſo as 


nexions, and Dependencics of chings, on 
whac Occafions and in what Proporey- 


ons, we are affected with Pain and Plea- 


ſure, the Nature of Human Freedom, 
and the Deſign with which we are 


into the World; we ſhall be forced to 


acknowlege that thoſe particular Things, 
which conſider'd in themſelves appear 
to be Evil, have the Nature of Good, 


When conſider das link d with the whole 
' Syſtem of Beings. | | 


8§ 154. From what has been aid it 
will be manifeſt to any Conſidering Per- 
ſon, that it's meerly for want of at- 


that 


. 


that . are d anc ers . b ſm | 
or the Manith#an Hereſie to be found. 5 


Little and unreflecting Souls may, in- 
deed, Burleſque the Works of Provi- 
dence: the 3 and Order whereof 
they have not Capacity, or will not be 


at the Pains, to comprehend. But thoſe 
who are Maſters of any juſtneſs and ex- 
tent of Thought and are withal uſed 


to reflect, can never ſufficiently ad- 


mire the Divine Traces of Wiſdom and ö 
Goodneſs, that ſhine throughout the Oo 
conomy of Nature. But what Truth is 


there which glares ſo ſtrongly on the 


Mind, that by an averſion of Thought, 


a wilful ſhutting of the Eyes, we may 5 
not eſcape ſeeing it, at leaſt with a 
full and direct view ? Is it therefore 


to be wonder d at, if the generality 


df Men, who are ever intent on Buſi- 
neſs or Pleaſure, and little uſed to fix 
or open the Eye of their Mind, ou d 


not have all that Conviction and. E- 


vidence of the Being of Gov, which 


might be . in Reaſonable. 
Creatures ? 
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4 they: Ry Fl be unconvinced {of,: ſuch 
an cyident and momentous 
And yet it is to be fer d that tod ma- 
my of Parts and Leiſure, who live 
in Chriſtian Countries, are meerlyx 
thro a ſupine and dreadful Neg 2 
gence ſunk into a ſort of — 
They can't ſay there is not a God, 
but neither are they convinced that 


there is. For what elſe can it be but 


5 Fruth. 


ſome lurking Infidelity, ſome ſecret 
miſgivings of Mind, with regard to 


the Exiſtence and Attributes of Gop, 
which permits Sinners to grow and 
harden in Impicty? Since it is down- 


right impoſſible, that a Soul pierced 


and enlighten'd with a thorough Senſe 
of the Omnipreſence, Holes, and 


Juſtice of that Almighty Spirit, ou d 


perſiſt in a remorſſeſs Violation of 
his Laws. We: ought, therefore, ear- 
neſtiy to Win nd dwell on thoſe 


important 


> — 


ee oe ed r d <.- 
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us in 400 oy ks — we go, aud giv- 
41 us Bread to eat and Raiment to put 
on; that he is © preſent and conſcious 
t eu innermoſt Thoughts; in fine 
that we have a moſt abſolute and 
immediate Dependence on Him. A 
clear View of which great Truths 


5 


b cannot chuſe but fill our Hearts, with 
tan awful Circumſpection and holy 

© Fear, which is the ſtrongeſt Incen- 

) || tive to Vertue, and che beſt Enard: 2. 

; E Vice. 

* § x56. For alter all, wits deſerves 

| | the fk place in our Studies, is the Þ | 
& || Conſideration of Goo, and our Das |} 
I || 7; which to promote as it was the 
4 the main drift and deſign of my-La-. | 
f || bours, ſo ſhall I eſteem them altoge- 
- | cher uſcleſs and ineffectual, if, by 
e What I have fad T cannot inſpire my 4 
[ Readers = A 


* 


LAY, 


BY . 


Falſeneſs or Vanity of tf 
alations,” which make the chief En 

ploynſent of Learned Men, che better 
diſpoſe them to reverence and embrace 
the Salutary Truths of the Goseer, 
which to Know and to Practiſe, is the 


eſt Perfection of Human Nature. 
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